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TO 
JOHN ADAMS LOWE 

A faithful documentary must record 

your pioneer use of the film medium, 

hut the quality of your person could 

not he written into the script. 



Not by a 
Long Shot 



THE nice thing about being a documentary film 
producer is that you can start in by being presi 
dent of the company. 

Contrariwise, when you are making documentaries the kind 
of movie usually billed a "Selected Short," only in a smaller 
size you can count on doing a number of humble tasks your 
self. The company has to come later. Right then, the two of us 
were Government researchers who wanted to report some of 
our findings on film. Mary de Give took the pictures and I 
usually ended up lending a hand with cameras and layouts. 

"Lights! Action! Camera!" I snarled at Mary, finally prying 
her out of the pew into the aisle. It would make a wonderful 
shot: the Negro minister was giving out glasses, dishes and 
oranges to his congregation, but we both tend to hang back 
and twist our dresses instead of going out there and shoving 
our cameras into people s faces at strategic moments. 

While Mary fatigued herself adjusting a gadget on the 
movie camera, I had to maneuver the electric leads octopus- 
stretched from various plugs. Then, with a covey of lights 
clutched in either hand, I tried to spotlight some of the con 
gregation as they filed up to the pulpit for their presents. 



"Superimpose the lights!" she cried sharply. She often ex 
plains to me publicly that one does not sprinkle the scene but 
concentrates what lights we have on the person we are taking. 
All very well, but she isn t suffering first-degree burns from hot 
reflectors and holding her arms up for hours like a Hindu 
fakir. No, she presses down the little lever for ten seconds and 
calls it a hard day. 

It was the fall of 1941, and the Government was beginning 
a nationwide nutrition campaign. Mary, a Southerner, and I, a 
Northerner, had been assigned through the Harvard Committee 
for Research in the Social Sciences to do a community study 
on Bath, North Carolina, with special reference to the food 
situation. By a lucky chance, this study caught the eye of the 
Nutrition Director. We were hired to make a series of field 
studies in the South, starting with Bath, which would keep the 
Nutrition Division informed of how the campaign was work 
ing out at what was invariably referred to as the "grass roots." 
What was the South eating these days? Was enriched bread 
going to go over? How were the county nutrition committees 
going to work out? that sort of thing. While we were at it, 
we decided we d better get down on film what we saw. Just as 
Gulliver surveyed Laputa with an innocent eye, so we d use 
the camera s innocent eye for scientific reporting. We took along 
a press camera for stills and a small 16 mm. movie camera. 

Bath was a little village of 300 on the coast of North Caro 
lina, twenty miles away from a highway or railroad. In summer 
it panted limp and moist while the thermometer struck 100 
on its way up and vegetables shrivelled in the gardens. In 
winter, everything was brown brown tobacco fields, brown 
bones of old wooden houses, brown dirt roads, and sallow share 
cropper children trying to subsist on $20 a month "furnish" 
credit at the store until the next tobacco auction time, next 
fall. 

But at least Bath had her memories. She had once been 
colonial capital of the Carolinas, with the Governor in a peruke 
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riding in his coach down the streets. Blackbeard, the pirate, put 
in there from nearby Nag s Head. The land was fertile, the fish 
ing excellent, the creek formed a natural harbor. Yet why had 
Bath declined while less-favored places snared roads and in 
dustries? 

Bath residents shook their heads with bitter pride. 

"There s a curse on the town. That preacher Whitehead 
came here once, fixing to win some souls to God. Wouldn t no 
body listen to him or let him stay, so he shook his fist and 
cried down an eternal curse on Bath." 

In a more secular vein, the Government thought that con 
sistent malnutrition might have something to do with the town s 
decline. At any rate, our previous study would form a good 
bench mark to measure effects of the recent nutrition program. 

The professional staff in the county offices was a little 
startled that anybody should be interested in Bath, but they 
put the proper data hospitably before us. We made up a ques 
tionnaire, got a detailed map of the county, and set out, up one 
road and down another, stopping at every house for our inter 
views. 

"Great snakes!" I said, after the first day. "The population of 
this county divided by the number of interviews we can do in 
a day makes it next Michaelmas before we ll be through. How 
about stopping at every fifth house?" 

Only exhaustion made Mary say yes. It was a thoroughness 
verging on perfectionism that made her such an admirable re 
searcher and photographer. I once caught her filing the canned 
goods on the pantry shelf alphabetically by the name of the 
manufacturer. ("Nonsense!" she says. "I was just categorizing 
them: Beverages, Condiments, Fruits, and so on.") 

On a typical interviewing day we would drive slowly along 
the country road counting the houses. One was a one-room 
shack set near a good-sized pine. Two was a rambling place 
that had seen better days, with a bell set on a post. Three was 
unpainted like the rest, but new. Four 
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Five. The car slowed to a stop before a three-room shack set 
back from the road in the midst of the dried, tangled under 
growth. A short distance away, a tobacco barn with its squat, 
truncated tower rose out of the fields. There was a 6-6-6 sign 
on a pine by the roadside. 

We entered on one of our frequent contests to see who 
could be slower getting out of the car. I lost, malingered up the 
walk, and knocked on the door. A faded, stringy woman opened 
it. Behind her, two grown daughters watched me. 

My breath frosted in the chilly air as I repeated our usual 
gambit. 

"Good morning. We re doing some work for the Govern 
ment. Could we come in and talk to you for a little while 
about food?" 

"Well, I reckon so." She and her silent daughters had been 
dipping snuff, I saw now, from the telltale wad in each cheek. 

By this time Mary was coming up the path and I turned 
to her. 

"How do you do?" she said to them. 

Absently I answered, "How do you do?" 

Mary looked startled, and I swallowed a hysterical giggle at 
a glimpse of their thoroughly mystified expressions as we went 
in to where they had been sitting. 

We usually asked the questions alternately like a double- 
barreled shotgun, but I left this interview up to Mary. 

"Have you heard anything about the national food cam 
paign?" she began. 

"I don t remember of it," the mother answered. 

Mary went on with the group of questions on sources of 
food information. "Well, how do you find out about what foods 
to buy and prepare radio? newspaper? children attending 
school? neighbors? magazines? home demonstration club? 
movies?" 

The mother was saying she didn t know how she found out 
what to feed the family or how to fix food "Just imagination, 
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I reckon." No radio. No newspaper or magazines. They used 
to take a newspaper when the husband worked in Yeatsville, 
but they can t afford to now he only gets one-fifty a day logging. 
"If it was raining soup, that Sam would be out with a fork." 
She leaned over and spat in the empty lard can beside her chair. 

There were many other questions: "Do you eat different 
foods than your parents? than your children? how? What ex 
periences with foods in your childhood or after sickness make 
you choose one rather than another?" As they talked I looked 
around. 

The room where the woman and her grown daughters had 
been sitting at 10 o clock this winter morning was almost literally 
bare a wood floor, plain board walls, no fire in the tin drum 
they used for a stove, three chairs and another they brought 
in from the kitchen; nothing else, as they sat here dipping snuff 
in the dark room. It was like turning over a rock and finding 
some cold white slugs. Indeed, the horror of this kind of Tobacco 
Road was more fundamental than murder or brutality, because 
this was the utter absence of action of any kind, a vacuum where 
no one hoped or hated. 

To be sure, the next stop down the road was likely to be a 
more cheerful version. Here the house was perched on its stilts 
in the center of a fenced yard neatly swept bare of grass or 
sticks. A mound of dirt at the side of the house indicated a 
store of sweet potatoes laid by for the winter. The board shelter 
protecting the bucket well was in good repair. Inside, a grand 
mother was holding the baby. Gathered around the red stove, 
the family listened delightedly to an old man s sallies at our 
questions. A little boy sitting on the floor to munch his between- 
meal snack of cold sweet potato belatedly echoed the bursts of 
laughter. 

"Bless me," the old man chuckled. "I can t even eat a clabber 
biscuit now. But I used to eat so much bread and everything 
like a pure hog until it got so I d have indigestion and have to 
sit up straight in bed to catch my breath. Whyn t you stay for 
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dinner and see what we got? Guess you can stand it for one 
meal if we can stand it all the time." 

On the whole, our informants were surprisingly tolerant. 
Very few knew what research consisted of. One said, "If the 
Government s giving away anything, I d appreciate your sending 
me a little something." Since we filled out the questionnaires 
out of sight just after each interview, for fear of inhibiting what 
they might have to say, I suppose in some cases they thought 
we had just stopped in to chat. About food, that was the only 
trouble we were hipped on that topic. They tried to divert us 
with a local wedding or the tobacco prices no use; from any 
angle we always came back like homing pigeons to food. 

But if an anxious housewife said, "How long does it take to 
can tomatoes hot-pack?" we had to fend off the question. In 
the face of immediate, practical need it was difficult to explain 
just what we were good for. Once, a man ran out of the house 
just as I had started the motor. 

"You re a doctor, they said?" 

"Well a doctor of philosophy." 

"There s a baby awfully sick in there, running off with 
dysentery." 

"I m sorry, I m not that kind of a doctor." 

It was hard to see the light go out of his face. 

I took to bringing my flashlight camera in with me to our 
interviews. Mostly Mary did the photography, especially motion 
pictures, while I concentrated on writing up our studies; and 
later I learned to write film script. However, my new Speed 
Graphic was the only flashlight camera available for indoor 
shots. Often, a family would give me permission to take a pic 
ture. Then I could document just what kitchen equipment 
there was, what a typical supper consisted of, what a pellagra 
victim looked like. 

But I was a shaky virtuoso with a camera, in spite of boning 
up every night on its gamut of gadgets. The chief trouble was 
that I was always forgetting one essential step in the sequence. 
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If I remembered to set the speed, I forgot to focus. If I got the 
flashlight bulb, I forgot the adapter. Two packs came back 
blank before I discovered that a lever in the back had been 
knocked so that it kept the shutter closed. 

The necessity of working swiftly under field conditions 
didn t help, of course. Floodlights were out of the question, 
since the sharecropper cabins had no electricity. A tripod would 
have frightened these people with its formality. 

It was maddening, though, to miss on a flash of an old 
Negro woman sitting in her rocker by the stove. I knew her 
to be dying of tuberculosis; yet holding out her patent medicine 
bottle, she was asking Mary if there wasn t some way she could 
get her some more. I pushed the flashlight button, but there 
was no shutter click. This time, the batteries were too weak to 
trip the shutter. 

If it hadn t been for the sparkling style of the photography 
manuals and the unruffled expressions of Mr. and Mrs. Amateur 
in the illustrations, I might have given up. As it was, each batch 
of developed prints had a teaser or two to show what a good 
photograph might be. 

If someone had warned us a number of years ago never to 
accept a pass to the movies, we never would have found our 
selves in these difficult situations. But, as innocent children, we 
sniffed the little white powder, and there we were Mary in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and I in Fonda, New York enthralled for 
life by films. 

Her grandfather had built a couple of opera houses in At 
lanta shortly after the city began rising from the ashes left by 
Sherman s visiting firemen. These were later turned into movie 
theaters, so that, by the time Mary was coming up, the Mon 
day-morning mail always included an envelope with six in 
sidious passes to Mary Pickford or Harold Lloyd. 

On the other hand, far from owning a theater, my father 
viewed with extreme distrust anything connected with the 
movies. As a minister in a small town, he was adamant about 
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my seeing even Ten Nights in a Barroom. I think he was just 
about to begin a series of stiff evening sermons when the local 
theater manager neatly spiked his guns by giving Mother and 
me permanent free passes. 

After that, life was a wonderful whirl of one film after 
another. Mother loved the movies so much herself that once, 
to her horror, she forgot and went to a matinee when she was 
scheduled to act as Chairman of Devotions for the World Day 
of Prayer. Tactfully, the Fonda Democrat reported merely that 
"Mrs. H. C. Cussler was unable to attend/ After supper I 
would whisper what was currently playing. Soon we would be 
at the theater greetting the manager affectionately. We d make 
for two of the wooden seats halfway down; the lights would go 
off to a general whoop of delight; the pianist would ripple into 
a tentative selection until she got the hang of the plot and we 
were off. 

To be sure, all this early taste for films had a delayed effect. 
It was such slow poison, indeed, that not until now did we see 
what we were in for. 

When the research was finished, the report for Washington 
was indigestibly titled: "Interrelations between the Cultural 
Pattern and Nutrition." It lighted no bonfires along the 
Potomac, partly because what we had to report about the ef 
fectiveness of the nutrition education in rural Bath was so 
distressingly negative. Radio speeches didn t reach cabins where 
radios ran on batteries that burned out a month after harvest 
time. Pamphlets and magazine articles weren t much use to 
people who could read but just didn t, except for the farm 
journals. Nutrition classes were good for the churchgoing owner 
class, but the tenants and Negroes didn t go. Enriched bread? 
All right for the Middle West, but these people baked hot 
biscuits out of locally grown flour, and the local millers weren t 
enriching their flour yet. 

On the trip back to Washington to present the report we 
learned an important lesson that the administrators were too 
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busy to use a scholarly report, decently clothed with statistics. 
We would have to condense, abstract, interpret, and visualize. 
The research taught us what to say. But the pictures helped 
us to show the facts to the men who could use them. 
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THE place where we boarded in Bath was the 
largest house in the village. Mrs. Seton always 
spoke of it as "my home/ breathing into the phrase a compound 
of affection, pride and amazement at what she had wrought. 
To begin with, it had the distinction of gleaming white paint 
inside and out. There were not only electric lights but two 
bathrooms. In each bedroom there were excellent beds and a 
supply of wood beside a stove. 

The back of our car disgorged a spate of suitcases, cameras, 
lights, nutrition pamphlets, typewriter, files of papers and piles 
of books. These all had to be installed in the single room Mrs. 
Seton was able to assign us, which had to serve as office and 
bedroom for two persons. As our work progressed, research ma 
terials crept in a sluggish, irresistible tide like lava toward the 
card table we used for a desk. 

"Almost seven, girls!" It was Mrs. Seton coming in to slam 
down our windows and build the fire. She had decided that 
we were morons about flues and kindling and had taken over 
the job herself, partly because she liked us, partly to keep her 
house from burning down. We listened luxuriously to her 
bustling around for a few minutes. Then the fire reached the 
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pitch of crackling that meant it was safe to get up. The clang 
of a dinner bell summoned brisk feet from all over the big 
house. 

Mrs. Seton s was the semi-official residence for the village 
teachers. The Principal used the bounty of Mrs. Seton s board 
and the efficiency of her plumbing as a come-on for recruiting 
new teachers. Unfortunately, the school was perpetually in a 
state of upheaval, with experienced teachers leaving by the back 
door while callow youngsters came in at the front, for what was 
the use of teaching in Bath for $800 a year when in a larger 
place you could see a movie occasionally? 

Even so, if they married and settled down, if they stayed 
two or three years and got to know the subsurface detail of the 
town, their teaching excelled that of larger places. There was 
generous shop and agriculture equipment, a special apartment 
for home economics classes, free textbooks, a school garden and 
cafeteria, and a respectable library. 

It seemed, however, that experience made the best teachers. 
I attended the class of a novice home economics teacher. She 
stood at the front, nervous, poor thing, at having a visitor. Her 
white-knuckled grasp on the textbook, First Course in Principles 
of Home-making, was firmer than the voice with which she ad 
dressed her students. 

"Page 121, class. Typical Daily Menus" she said. 

The girls rustled and banged a tardy compliance. 

"Page 121, Emmeline." 

Emmeline found the page as slowly as she dared. 

"Rosabel, stand, please, and read from the top of page 121." 

Rosabel droned, while the teacher, with a reproachful eye, 
kept putting down brush fires of inattention here and there 
among the class. 

"The dietician or housewife will be careful to select a break 
fast that will supply approximately one-third of the daily calorie 
and vitamin requirements. For example, a suggested breakfast 
will include: orange juice, eggs, buttered toast, and hot chocolate 
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made with milk, or a glass of milk. It is inadvisable to prepare 
the orange juice far in advance because of potential vitamin 
loss." 

"Lou Anne, what should a typical breakfast include?" asked 
the teacher, seizing upon a bespectacled trout who had not been 
paying attention. 

far in advance because of potential vitamin loss," re 
peated Lou Anne dutifully. 

The catch was that not a child in the class had or could get 
a single item in this list, except, perhaps, the eggs, for the text 
books were published in New England. Yet a textbook-shackled 
new teacher did not dare to substitute regional adaptations for 
the printed word. 

Of course, we were interested in the nature of the various 
groups in this community and in the ways in which they dealt 
with one another. 

Small as the population was, it seemed to exist in concentric 
rings, unaware how people lived not five miles away. It was the 
old story of Tobacco Road cohabiting with Gone With the 
Wind. There was the floating group of teachers, never assimi 
lated into village affairs, who looked toward the shops, drug 
stores, and movie theater of the city eighteen miles away. The 
fishermen, with their faces red-blotched from pellagra and ex 
posure to the sun, and the laborers in the lumber mill wandered 
on and off relief rolls, and their children chopped cotton in the 
fields or joined the C. C. C. Tenant farmers in jeans and their 
sunbonneted wives gaped at the sophistication of the villagers. 
Every week the store sent a truck with groceries out around the 
country. 

The driver said, "You got to win these country people by 
being absolutely honest and joking with them until they learn 
to trust you. After that you can do about as you like." The outer 
most circle, the black dregs in the cup, was of course, the 
"niggras." 

There were the P.T.A. members and the Ladies Aiders, 
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like Mrs. Seton, who were sincerely shocked at some of the 
stories we brought in from our country trips. At one shack, 
unscreened, the winter chill had driven most of the county s 
flies inside, it seemed. We talked to the family in the kitchen 
just after the noonday meal. It had consisted of one plate of 
greasy stew-meat, cooked in corn mush, from which the whole 
family ate. A small baby was trying to nurse, but neither the 
young mother nor anybody else had any milk for themselves. 
As we talked, the flies, thick over the baby, the floor, the kitchen 
table and the mother s breast, buzzed fretfully on their thousand 
flights for food. 

"It s that common class of people. It s too bad, but they just 
don t know how to make out." But Mrs. Seton, the soul of 
kindness, was plainly disturbed. 

With strict etiquette these various groups met and trans 
acted their affairs. At the store counter, the Negroes stepped 
aside for a White customer, but whoever got to the bench out 
side the store could keep it and swap stories in the sun. If a 
White attended a Negro church, he must be called upon to say 
a few words. If a Negro cook got syphilis, it was the employer s 
duty, not the cook s, to see that she got in to the city for treat 
ment at the VD clinic. It was proper, too, never to give a Negro 
an exclusively businesslike order as a Yankee would. The store 
keeper would laugh and say, "Hey there, Rowe! Not going to 
buy me out of cheese and crackers with one of them lead dimes 
of yours again, are you?" 

Mrs. Seton, too, had a strong sense of social position. There 
was a Mr. Stoner, a lumberman, who came to Bath now and 
then for the fishing. Besides ulcers and a crushing hand clasp, 
he owned a few thousands which Mrs. Seton inflated into an 
estate. When he came she waved aside the three-dollar-a-week 
colored cook and with her own hand fried his soft-shell crabs 
and mixed spoon bread. After he retired with a toothpick to 
his room, she held us spellbound with tales of his mansion, 
copper screens, clipped hedge and all. "Purveyor to Mr. Stoner": 
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she wanted no higher honor. In turn, she loved to ride about 
in our car, her plump back arched as straight as it could manage, 
looking about with pride and dignity like a Queen Mother 
surveying the tenantry. 

As we lingered around the supper table, we would tell her 
who were the dates of the evening, while she gave us a pungent 
sketch of their families, present habits, and future prospects. 
Ted Longworth was all right; people said old Mr. Longworth 
was fixing to retire, and Ted would come in for three or four 
tenant farms to handle. Ted could do it, too. If the Merriwell 
brothers asked us over to see their houseboat, we d better not 
go. One brother was as wild as the other; Mrs. Seton would 
just as soon have fever as ague. (We were fascinated by the 
dark Merriwells and went anyway.) Was Virgil Smithson call 
ing for Mary again? Well, if there were any crabs in the Sound 
at all, Virgil was the fellow to find them. 

It was all very pleasant, really. Life was a round of P.T.A. 
socials and parties. I particularly remember the square dance 
thrown by a big tobacco company for the whole community 
at tobacco auction time. The big floor shook, the sashes rattled, 
the violins whirred, and the callers made themselves hoarse. 
I had a breathless time myself, but Mary was really having a 
whirl. She was wearing a peasant blouse and a bright, striped 
Mexican skirt, and most of the men of Bath were enthusi 
astically teaching her new dances. She looked rather like the 
Mona Lisa, anyway, but that night, there were definite over 
tones of Carmen Miranda. 

Then there was the week the tent show came around. 
Tobacco auction time in the early fall, when the farmers briefly 
had spare cash in their jeans. The big tent went up on the 
vacant lot next to the post office. At the ticket window, fathers 
paid out a fortune in children s ten-cent admissions, from the 
eldest down the long line to the knee-baby and the youngest 
in his mother s arms. While the manager s wife scooped up 
popcorn for box after box, a stream of Coca-Cola tops rattled 
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into the box at the side of the dispenser. (The blackface entr 
acte was especially popular with the Negroes sitting in the 
roped-off section on the right.) By the end of the week, the 
manager alternated "Frankenstein" with "Dracula" and "She 
Couldn t Say No" with "Desert Passion," while the vaudeville 
skits reached a peak of daring. They played to capacity audi 
ences. 

By Sunday morning, the tent show had gone on to the next 
stand. Refreshed, the backsliders took part in the church serv 
ice with a new sobriety. 

Now, Mary knew the native language and customs very 
well, but as a Yankee, I was forever getting fouled up. Just 
because I gave the r s in words the place God meant them to 
have, I was immediately spotted. 

"I thought from yo brogue yo were from the No th." 

But the safest course was to look as inoffensive as possible, 
particularly since the Civil oops! the War between the States 
was an unhealed ulcer in the rural South. 

At one farmhouse an old lady brought out some letters. 

"Since you re a Yankee, you might like to hear some of 
these. Grandfather was in Anderson Prison a year and a half, 
till the end of the War." 

I was caught like a trap in a trap. At every louse and piece 
of moldy hardtack, at every cuff from a coarse Yankee guard, 
the old lady compressed her lips and looked up to see what I 
had to say for myself. 

I started to say that my own grandfather had led a fairly 
innocent life in the war. Why he hadn t even been in the 
army. He had just preached a few little old sermons on Aboli 
tion But like the White Rabbit, the old lady was already 
hurrying spiritually away. 

It was no wonder I developed a guilt complex. The Con 
federate monument in every village square reproached me. I 
skulked past meetings of the United Daughters of the Con 
federacy. I tried to throw away my r s, but they clung like 
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burrs. Then I d get a result like "Quite a spo t around heah 
goin to court," which would only make people look at me 
sharply. 

Once we went out to call on a Mrs. White. She wasn t 
home, but we saw her a few yards down the street. 

"Miz White! Miz White!" I called. 

When she said, "You re a Southerner, too, aren t you?" I 
was jubilant, until I found out she was from Ohio. 

With the help of Mary I began to learn a list of must-nots 
for Yankees. I must not talk too fast. Every time I caught some 
body wildly trying to quicken his replies in response to my 
questions, that meant I must take a short cat-nap between 
phrases. I must not be too businesslike; the path to Southern 
hearts was a winding one. I must not be reserved. Never a 
honeying chile, nevertheless I tried to be as hearty as I could. 
I must not be strict about time. If a Negro commencement was 
scheduled for 7, why, everybody knew that meant 9:30, so stop 
plucking at people s sleeves before then. 

Above all, never, never, be caught reading when someone 
was around to talk to. Southern mothers slapped their daugh 
ters wrists for this. To be sure, in Bath there was a Social 
Reading Club, but the accent was on the "Social." Of course, 
I realized that my sort of reading was a vice, but I grew up in 
a home where no one could lay down a book without having 
it subject to a raid. 

"If you have to read, read in private," Mary warned me. 
"Even if this place gets to look like a den with the bones of 
your half-gnawed books scattered around!" 

Mary s mother once told me of a nightmare she had had 
about this. She had gotten Bertha, the cook, to fix a nice dinner 
for a party in the true Southern manner. But I had contami 
nated the company. 

Between courses, each of them, in turn, said, "Gertrude, I 
believe I ll just go out in the living-room and read a while." 

Gallantly, she tried to salvage someone s interest among the 
circle of silently reading guests. 
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"Rich s has got in some nice percale sheets, Cousin 
Martha." 

Nobody looked up. It was a horrid nightmare. 

Much of the life of Bath centered in its three churches. The 
villagers found in them sustenance and entertainment, and 
sometimes matter for feuds which flared white-hot then smol 
dered darkly. When we came up her walk one day, at least 
one of our informants welcomed us warmly. Truth was, Mrs. 
Lawyer Bronson was feeling very lonely. She had criticized the 
handling of the restoration of the local church, and in conse 
quence was cut off from the church, the school affairs, various 
clubs, and so on. Though she had her own resources of work 
and reading, no one called except clients on business. And when 
she went out she seemed to meet everywhere the sexton she 
had criticized, eternally smoking his cigar; she seemed doomed 
to meet him wherever she went, even at Heaven s gates, per 
haps. 

We tried to attend these three churches impartially, but 
Mrs. Seton lured us rather often to the Christian Disciples 
church. Unfortunately, Mary had been schooled in a convent. 

"They were weak on Protestant forms of service at St. 
Genevieve-of-the-Pines," she whispered to me. 

"Never mind," I reassured her. "I didn t spend my youth 
attending five services a Sunday for nothing. Just watch me." 

But she wasn t the only one watching. In the pews ahead 
assorted towheaded little girls switched their streamers about, 
turning around to stare at us. Little boys strained out of their 
fathers laps to get a better view. 

"Shall we gather at the river?" inquired the congregation. 

I poked Mary. "Sing you have to sing!" 

"With my voice it s a mortal sin," she protested, but about 
the third line she joined in quite vigorously. 

When we sat down again, a little girl in the pew ahead took 
up a favorable position directly facing us, her blue eyes search 
ing steadily into our souls. 
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At the prayer I opened one eye. We Never Sleep was on 
the watch. 

Aw, why don t you go open an Owl Diner? I thought. But 
I would fix her. In an excellent imitation of a Stop-and-Go light 
I opened first one eye and then the other in regular succession. 
She was fascinated. 

At last, as the collection was taken up, she broke me. A 
brace of deacons were dispatching the collection plate up one 
pew and down another, nearer and nearer. I scrabbled through 
two change purses and an inner compartment. Mary had 
prudently taken out a coin at the beginning of the offertory 
selection, "To a Wild Rose," and had it all ready in her hot 
little fist. But with a sigh and an unintended bill, I made the 
collection plate as it passed. 

Another time we attended a Baptist immersion. It was held 
on the Point, which had a long beach sloping down into Pam- 
lico Sound. As the candidates put on white robes over their 
clothes, hymnbooks were passed out to the group of us standing 
on the shore. The minister took off his coat. 

Why don t they just stand here?" asked Mary, for it was 
raining, a rich, thorough job that brought out all the pink 
earthworms and dappled the surface of the water. 

Hand in hand, the minister and his group set out, ankle- 
deep, shin-deep, knee-deep. 

"O Happy Day!" we sang, almost to my undoing, for some 
body had failed to tell me that "How Dry I Am" had a pro 
genitor. 

Unfortunately, the slope of the beach was far too gradual, 
and the immersion party seemed unable to break out of the 
shallows. Further and further they went, receding into the 
mist. We had repeated the four stanzas twice and had decided 
they were going into the bourne from whence no man returns, 
when from afar we saw them splashing back. That they ever 
were properly immersed we had to take on faith. 
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T was almost twelve, and Mary was driving like 
one possessed with paralysis of the right leg. 
"I see you pulling out that throttle/ she said. 
"Well, can t you, won t you, drive a little faster? 

There s a lamentable want of ideals 

In the killing of young baby seals, 

But this I aver 

He s an absolute cur 

Who keeps me out late for my meals. 

-Good?" 

"Not very. All those hundreds of little frogs in the road . . . 
I can t bear to run over them." 

And she stopped and tried shooing them off the road ahead 
of the car. 

I was quite resigned as I waited, because the week before 
on our way to the city she had spotted three mangy kittens 
mewing on the roadside. She insisted on setting them up in 
housekeeping then and there. We found a packing box and 
labeled it "Harvard Research in Nutrition, Project 2461." 
When we came that way, we brought cans of evaporated milk 
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and salmon and left it there for them. Pretty soon their eyes 
stopped running and their fur took on gloss and sheen. 
Purring like motor boats, they would run out of their packing 
box to meet us. After an affecting reunion, the trick was to 
get aboard the lugger and push off, at the same time staving 
the kittens off with belaying pins. 

We were on our way to see the county doctor. Many coun 
ties in the South had no public health service, but Beaufort was 
lucky: there were two field nurses as well as the doctor, and a 
smoothly running schedule of free clinics and school examina 
tions. 

The doctor was a blunt, conscientious man, an import from 
Maine, who swept through the mountains of work before him 
like a nor easter. Quite rightly, I think now, he was chiefly 
concerned with wiping out venereal disease in his precinct, and 
didn t have much patience with less urgent problems, like mal 
nutrition. As for us, we had the intolerance of recent converts 
and this seemed heresy. 

"Why, folks eat all right around here," he said. "What s the 
Government getting all worked up about that for? Pellagra? 
Why, there isn t any nowadays look at the records." 

"Can we take a shot of you pointing out the records so we 
can show them in Washington?" 

"Sure, but they don t show any cases." 

We set up our lights, and he opened his ledger to the 
statistics for two years. The scene in our movie, You Can t Eat 
Tobacco, shows him good, honest, tracing out the official zeros, 
entirely convinced that pellagra had been wiped out in his 
county. 

Yet from our farm-to-farm visits we knew one road alone 
where family after family had reported the typical symptoms of 
pellagra. We had seen all stages of it: the reddened corners of 
the mouth, the splotched arms, the emaciated victims with di 
gestive tracts so inflamed that a wasting diarrhoea preceded 
dementia and death. We knew the mother who snatched up 
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her baby in a fit of delirium and hugged it to death. A few, by 
passing the county health records, had gone to the Duke Uni 
versity clinic for treatment, but often these people relapsed into 
their old ways of eating and consequent attacks. 

They were eating cabbage or black-eyed peas or green beans 
cooked for a couple of hours in fat meat "to flavor them up." 
They ate all the parts of a hog one ever heard of: head, tail, 
brains, backbone, spareribs, chitterlings, bacon, occasionally ham 
but the internal organs were mostly eaten just by the Negroes. 
They ate hominy grits, corn pone in syrup, corn sticks, fry 
bread, white biscuits, and spoon bread. And they drank iced tea 
by the gallon. Beef and milk were seldom come by; eggs were 
coin of the realm, too useful for trade to be eaten. It was the 
deficiency of the vitamin-B complex in this diet that led to 
pellagra. 

As a matter of fact, country doctors probably know much 
more now about vitamin deficiency than they did then, in late 
1941. Nutritional knowledge was creeping in an uneven tide 
from the university clinics, the cities, and the state medical 
authorities. 

We talked with a local doctor. 

"What would you prescribe for pellagra?" 

"Oh, orange juice and lots of green vegetables. Cod-liver oil, 
that s good in some cases, too." 

A chiropractor had a proposition. 

"I tell you what. Why don t you and me get together on 
this problem. 

"Now, I can get a lot of vitamins from one of the big labs, 
and we ll announce a free clinic. We ll get all those country 
people in here by the hundred. 

"I have an instrument that amplifies the heart beat, and 
we ll lay em out on the table and let em listen to that old heart 
goin Boom-thump! Boom-thump! Boom-thump! and they ll be 
ready to swallow anything we give em." 

It was hard for a mother with a dough-fat baby to suspect 
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it might be malnourished. She saw her boys stuff down bis 
cuits and syrup and tea; there were no pipestem legs in her 
house. Even pellagra sufferers themselves were surprisingly 
apathetic. 

"Yes, some doctor did tell me to get more lean beef and 
canned salmon, but our store didn t carry any. He gave me a 
can of that brewer s yeast to take, but it tastes so bitter, I de 
clare, I never will get my appetite back if I eat it." 

Besides, everybody felt that sickness ought to be treated with 
medicine. It was a sorry illness where you ate to get well. So 
the richest woman in town went away regularly for nicotinic 
acid "shots" at five dollars apiece. The others tried the general 
store. One whole section was devoted to fifty-seven varieties of 
patent medicines: Peruna, Doctor Morton s Favorite Remedy, 
Dr. Norris Eclectic Elixir (eclectic, indeed, with 72% alcohol). 

One Saturday morning I lingered in a drugstore. Several 
Negro women had gone on through to the back and hadn t 
come out, and I was curious. 

"Can I take some pictures of you at your work?" I asked 
the druggist. 

By luck an illustrated article lauding the small-town drug 
gist had just come out in the Post. Sure, I could take all the 
pictures I wanted. But he d appreciate a copy. 

Back of the partitions, a circle of respectful Negroes sat 
waiting for their turn to tell their symptoms to the white- 
jacketed druggist. All one paid for was the dollar bottle of 
medicine; the medical advice was free. Sometimes he provided 
more than advice: he bound up minor wounds and adminis 
tered shots. 

I set my camera, slipped in a flashlight bulb, and sat on the 
sidelines, waiting for a good shot. 

The doctor was good. He listened carefully to the case his 
tory. 

"What s your trouble, Sarah?" 
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"Well, I got a misery in my neck, Doctor sir, and my throat 
is right sore." 

"Tell me when you first noticed it." 

"Yes, sir. About three days ago it came on me. It hurt me to 
swallow, and then it hurt all a time. Look s like it s getting 
worse." 

"Bowels all right?" 

"No, they been running off. I feels all weak-like when I gets 
up in the morning." 

"Well, let s have a look at your throat. . . . Mm-hhm, guess 
we ought to paint that." 

He took a wooden applicator out of a box, deftly twisted 
cotton around it, poured out some iodine, and painted her 
throat. All of us followed the process intently. 

"Now, what you got, Sarah, is a touch of tonsilitis. You 
picked up a little germ somewhere, and you got to watch it, not 
go running around town like this. Get to your bed for today and 
tomorrow, too, and you use your own cup, hear me? Don t let 
the children use your things and get too near you. I ll give you 
some medicine to keep your bowels straight, and I want you 
to take two spoonfuls before you go to bed tonight." 

As he handed her the bottle, I took the picture. It caught 
the utter respect in her expression looking up at him, the WTiite 
man, the doctor in the white jacket, the owner of the store. 
Since Negroes might not sit with Whites, he was standing while 
they sat waiting. 

I liked his efficiency, and I liked the sound common sense 
in what he said to them. Evidently the local doctors were glad 
to have him handle some of the many who couldn t afford to 
come to them. And if I were they, and had a dollar or less to 
spend on medical care, I felt I could do worse. 

Mary, who had been taking some street scenes with the 
movie camera, came into the store. 

"Hurry up," I said. "I ve got some stills and he says we can 
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take movies back there, too. Let s get the lights set up. Rush!" 

"Well, have you seen the patent medicine man in the front 
window? I d like to get that, but I don t quite dare. Go out and 
listen to him while I set up the lights." 

This was an itinerant peddler of patent medicine who gave 
the druggist a share in the sales in return for the right to set up 
shop in a show window. In a white jacket, he sat before a 
table graced with samples of his medicine, knives, and kidney 
stones of various sizes. A microphone over the table, attached 
to a loud speaker just outside, carried his lecture to the Satur 
day morning crowds up and down the street. 

In the midst of his spiel, as he picked up an illustrative 
knife, I aimed the camera. 

"Now, if yuh got a pain that cuts yuh like a knife" he an 
nounced, looking warily at me. 

I tried to keep my arm steady as the camera clicked on. 
(An if yuh got a heart that bucks yuh like a Brahman, I 

added.) 

". . . Try Gen-Sen. ... It never fails!" 

The motor spring lasted for ten feet of this shot. I re 
turned in triumph to Mary. 

In spite of seeing at every hand the untoward effects of poor 
food habits, the trouble was we got to wolfing down certain 
Southern dishes. We were in the awkward position of a mis 
sionary to a South Sea isle who finally says, "To hell with this. 
Make me Chief Medicine Man." 

Of course, Mary remembered fried chicken and spoon bread 
and soft shell crabs from way back. I went for okra and collards 
and black-eyed peas, cooked for hours with ham hocks. As for 
Coca-Cola, it was the noble vin du pays, the ice in the glass 
nuzzling your lip, the sharp bubbles bursting against your nose: 
milk was insipid stuff beside it. 

So in general it was not hard to pretend we enjoyed every 
thing put before us wherever we were entertained. There were 
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occasions, though. It was only a gallant sense of duty that made 
me down scrambled brains-and-eggs, a horrible gray-yellow 
mass which Mary considered a delicacy. I remember, too, the 
expression on a Washington visitor s face as she poked politely 
at a cold sweet potato for breakfast. It almost gagged her, but 
she managed it. 

Better than I managed sometimes. It was hog-killing time 
and Mary yum-yummed about how hog jowl and black-eyed 
peas were one of the hallowed memories of her childhood. 

"I ve got a surprise for you-all today!" beamed Mrs. Seton. 

"Yes, ma am! Black-eyed peas and hog jowl!" said Mr. Seton 
from the head of the table, after a quickened blessing. 

Somehow the "jowl," pronounced "joal," had thrown me off, 
so I wasn t prepared for the monster head of a hog that was 
brought in boiled on a platter. Death had evidently come as a 
surprise to it. Its ears stood up alertly; its filmy eyes looked out 
blankly above well-shaven cheeks. Its snout had just been 
crunching an apple. 

"Next time, ask for the head of John the Baptist," I mur 
mured. 

"Now, you just pick out any piece that appeals to you," 
urged Mrs. Seton. 

Mary was watching the hog reflectively. I knew she was 
weighing her own powers in the balance. 

"Uh ... a little on the side there," I suggested to Mr. 
Seton. 

He raised his carving knife. Snick! He put a slice of boiled 
cheek on my plate. Despoiled, the Head didn t even twitch an 
ear. 

The first slow mouthful tasted like inner tube. I concen 
trated on the peas. 

As a matter of fact, we were putting on a beautiful demon 
stration ourselves of one of the aspects of food habits we had 
been writing up about Southerners. That was the preference 
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that foods should be transformed somehow by processing so 
that they didn t resemble their original form too closely. Fish 
ermen preferred, when they could, to buy canned fish or canned 
tomatoes. Butter in stick form, or oleomargarine, was more 
popular than the occasionally available jars of home-produced 
butter. Packaged cereals . . . soft drinks in bottles . . . cans of 
Karo and Mazola. 

Then, too, we noticed how far from an eat-your-spinach 
attitude the Southern mother was. Instead, she catered to the 
food prejudices and preferences of her large family. If she 
could afford it, she was likely to serve several kinds of meat or 
hot bread, in order to suit everybody. In a poor family the 
mother cooked the same items several different ways for one 
meal. For in this indulgent country there was no Puritan feel 
ing that food was a weapon of family discipline. To send a 
child away from the table, to force him to eat what he disliked 
they thought there was simply no point in it. 

The word "sto -bought" came up again and again in our in 
terviews. What was bought at the store had a significance be 
yond necessity and hunger. "Sto -bought" foods were clean and 
easy to handle and nationally advertised, but there were other 
components. To a certain extent, they represented free choice 
in an economy where many were not free. Tobacco farmers who 
bought Sweet Snuff and Luckies felt that "sto -bought" foods 
had prestige. 

Something of the ways in which food choices were effected 
was beginning to be apparent. When Mrs. Hardse entertained 
the Social Reading Club, everyone made mental notes of the 
chicken salad, the little cups of nuts and hard candies, the 
turkey favors, the lime, pineapple juice and orange punch that 
the hostess concocted from the November Ladies Home Jour 
nal. Daily the Negro by-the-day cooks noted and adapted until 
a "nigger" food item like "poke" salad or kidneys or blackstrap 
molasses was ridiculed out of favor, and the Negroes tried to 
buy white sugar and light-colored syrup at the store. 
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The traveling grocery truck, we decided, was the physical 
symbol of the food problem in a one-crop economy. When 
whole families devoted their efforts to raising tobacco, and 
didn t bother with chickens or gardens or cows, even on a sub 
sistence scale, farmers found themselves buying food. In the 
film You Cant Eat Tobacco we used the traveling truck, at the 
beginning and close, rather as the villain of the piece. We later 
saw not only that many items like coffee and salt and canning 
jars were very properly store-bought, but that there were valu 
able psychological dividends to the customers. 
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December 7, I was yawning over some non 
sense about depth of focus in a photography 
manual, for want of anything better to do. Mr. S toner, less 
ebullient than usual, stopped at the door. 

"Did you hear what came in over the radio?" 

"No, what?" 

"The Japanese bombed our ships at Pearl Harbor." 

"Golly, bad business, I guess?" 

"Nothing but. They re all steamed up about it on the 
radio." 

Actually, all one could feel about a Pacific incident, out 
there in Bath, was a kind of mild astonishment. 

"Imagine that!" one said. 

In the infinite complexity of things there was only an im 
perceptible displacement, a faint click, a slight jar, as the 
mechanism started ticking. For a year there had been a height 
ened pace in the name of defense defense plants, defense 
projects, defense bonds, defense agencies. Were we not our 
selves employees of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, a name I hoped to roll forth sonorously in case pos 
terity asked, "What did you do in the War, Grandma?" 
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In early January we reported briefly to the Washington of 
fice. The first problem was to find it, for it had moved to an 
ancient apartment house, with elevators that staggered erratically 
to the upper floors. We were surprised to see that a uniformed 
guard sat in the entrance and that badges were required for 
visitors. The Office sprouted new faces, new titles, experts on 
nutrition, authorities on community organization, famous names 
caught up in plans on a nationwide scale. At the hotel there 
was an air-raid drill (imagine, an air-raid herefy and the man 
agement was sharp with the guest next door who didn t turn 
out his lights fast enough. 

It seemed strange to report to a real office, with clicking 
typewriters and efficient telephones. An added attraction was 
the theme scent that the Nutrition Division had acquired, for 
spicy breezes of fresh-roasted coffee swept in periodically from 
a coffee packing house across the way. 

"Well, well, look who s here!" cried the Executive Assistant, 
with somewhat false heartiness. 

He was a nice, conscientious young administrator, who once 
told us he had nightmares about what to do with us next. He 
said he felt like a mother robin trying to keep two throats sup 
plied with worms. In quick succession we had sent him a com 
munity study, a "Master Plan for Co-ordinating Nutrition Work 
on a County Basis," a film strip, an article for Consumers 
Guide, a manual for nutrition committees, and now we were 
talking about a movie. All, all to be evaluated by him for the 
Director, and transmitted to the proper persons. 

"You say you have this movie you want to finish?" On his 
desk a telephone buzzed, and he swung it toward him. 

"I m sorry. Now about this movie" Another buzz. This 
was certainly hampering our sales talk. 

"Well, that s the way it goes around here. Now, how much 
longer will it take you in Bath if you finish the film?" 

"About a month. And we ll buy all the film and every 
thing. It would supplement the research material we ve sent in. 
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Maybe the Agency could use it. In other parts of the South." 
Our staccato style was brought on by the telephone, pregnant 
with another buzz. 

He fingered his desk calendar reflectively. 

"Perhaps the Director and the staff might find it informa 
tive. I ll ask him." 

Just to make sure, we asked the Director ourselves that 
evening. In spite of a pressure that kept him at his desk for 
lunch, and made him bring home various members of his staff 
for long evenings besides, he did his task with seasoned wis 
dom. We cherished and honored him. 

"All right," he said. "But the film will be a side project, not 
the main attraction. You ll have to do it on your own responsi 
bility and strictly at your own expense." 

It was enough encouragement. We sped to the camera store 
and put in a thumping order for supplies to be sent express 
collect to North Carolina. They arrived in time to put ideas 
in the expressman s head, before we could get down there. 

What was the matter with Mrs. Seton? She greeted us af 
fectionately, but sadly. At breakfast, instead of telling us all the 
news in her salty way, we caught her looking off into the 
middle distance. 

She called us into the living-room. Then she shut the door 
and burst out crying. 

"You re like my own daughters, and I can t let you go out 
on those streets, and they saying about you what they are! 

"It s that Mrs. Winters, she started it all, and then her 
crowd joined in, and now it s all over town!" 

"But what, Mrs. Seton?" I asked. 

"After you went back to Washington this time, they said 
you were foreign spies. Spies of Jaypan, down here taking pic 
tures and all. Robin Murdock chimed in and said you had a 
German camera." 

"But many of the best cameras have Zeiss lenses. I showed it 
to him myself!" Mary broke in. 
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"And don t they know we have credentials from our office? 
Haven t they seen the people from Washington down here to 
visit us? Do we have to put our Government checks on exhibi 
tion?" 

"Oh, of course, I know; but this town s just full of ignorant, 
evil people, just looking for something to talk about." 

"But we were here all last summer. We thought everybody 
knew us. The Agency sent letters about us to the state officials, 

but they thought people around here knew us from the sum- 


mer. 

"Oh, dear, that s part of the trouble. You know when they 
asked you to speak to the Ladies Aid? And Mary spoke on her 
trip through Russia, and you talked about bicycling in Ger 
many?" 

Alas, I remembered. We had thought travel talks would 
save having to talk on a religious topic. 

"1 know what you re trying to do about helping people to 
eat better, but these know-nothings, they never heard of any 
one s asking them, what do they have for breakfast? what do 
they have in their garden? That Mrs. Winters said you-all are 
making a map of the coast." 

"What in the world makes them say that for?" By this time 
we felt slightly sick. Mrs. Seton s distress was only too genuine. 

"It was in the paper how they had arrested that man in 
Morehead City and found that he had been making maps of 
all the ins and outs along the coast. Mrs. Winters said a little 
girl told her you stopped her out in the country and you were 
tracing out a big map. I told her it was the printed county map 
that dozens of Government people use around here, and I d 
seen it myself." 

"That little girl," said Mary wonderingly. "We were lost 
that day. I asked her, Are we here ... or here on this map? " 

"How horrible!" I groaned. "We seem to have made a mil 
lion mistakes. And I thought they liked us, that s the worst of it. 
What in the world are we to do? We have to finish our work 
here." 
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"Well, I know what I m going to do," announced Mrs. 
Seton, recovering from a new freshet. "I m going to resign from 
the Ladies Aid. I m going to write them in a letter that I m a 
Christian, and it isn t Christian to take on in that low-down, 
black-minded way about the stranger in our gates. They ve 
never been anywhere; they ve never seen anything, and the 
Lord will punish them for what they ve done to my girls. I ll 
never say, Hello, dog! to that Mrs. Winters as long as I live." 

We were touched, for the Ladies Aid was a prime motif in 
Mrs. Seton s existence. 

"No, indeed!" said Mary, taking command. "You laugh at 
them and keep right on. We ll finish up our work as well as we 
can. But first, if it s credentials they want, we must swamp 
them. We ll take our official papers to Mrs. Winters and all her 
friends. Then we ll pin them up in the post office. We must 
have a piece about our work written up in the county news 
paper. And the Washington office will have to write some let 
ters to the local authorities." 

Some weeks later I recovered enough to smile about being 
taken for an international spy. What delusions of grandeur 
Bath had a handful of people in the sand! I could send a 
postcard of the two-by-four local armory in the nearest town, 
the only thing that faintly resembled a military objective, tell 
ing Ken: "They say I m a spy of Jaypan. File this away for 
Der Tag and send the carrier pigeons soon. Mata Hari." 

Mary agreed that we were frightfully rusty on our Japanese 
and ought to see about hollowing out our heel taps. I couldn t 
help feeling somewhat flattered at the rare tribute to our guile. 
Mary has never been known to tell even a polite lie, and I 
blush if somebody as much as asks me to pass the biscuits. 

Right then, though, it was the hard matter of trudging up 
the unfriendly street with our papers. 

Mrs. Winters first. A buxom woman with lips that tight 
ened when she saw who we were. 

Mary began politely. 
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"You ve been saying some false things about us. Probably 
you didn t understand what we were doing for the Govern 
ment. We re here to show you our credentials and to explain." 

"Just as well s not bother. I don t have my glasses to read 
any papers." She was about to close the door. 

"Have you ever heard of criminal libel, Mrs. Winters?" I 
asked, my voice rising. "People can be sued for saying. . . ." But 
the door slammed shut. 

However, others examined our papers and listened seri 
ously. It wasn t as bad as we feared. We d even be able to 
finish the film. 

When we wrote the Agency about it, we had found out 
enough to put the story together more clearly. 

To begin with, even before the War, the town had long 
been fond of playing a grim game of "You spy!" The first Har 
vard research assistant to work around Bath had been a his 
torian. The local historian, an old lady extremely jealous of 
poaching on her preserves, attacked him. Perhaps his later 
death as an Army flyer in the War convinced the town of his 
good and sufficient loyalty, perhaps not. 

The truth was, as he wrote in one of his studies, Bath was 
cursed with a crippled community personality. Some towns, 
like some people, are frank and open and constructive. Some 
are friendly. Later, in Dewy Rose, Georgia, we were to find 
an Eden of this sort where no one spoke ill of anyone else and 
neighbor aided neighbor. But Bath was plagued with a con 
tentiousness that divided the town into factions over every issue, 
from how the old church carpet should be disposed of, to under 
whose auspices the Restoration of old buildings should go for 
ward. 

Behind the issue in our case was the feud between Mrs. 
Seton and Mrs. Winters. Even as girls growing up, Mrs. Seton 
said Mrs. Winters was jealous of her "advantages." Then, as the 
preceding president of the Ladies Aid, Mrs. Seton had had oc 
casion to come to words with Mrs. Winters, the current presi- 
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dent, who seized every chance to disparage everything asso 
ciated with Mrs. Seton, including us. There was also consider 
able grumbling in the village because of the juicy $28 a month 
that Mrs. Seton had landed, in securing the teachers. 

All this was highly amusing to our office, who wrote back 
sympathetically, implying that they would immediately dispatch 
the U. S. Cavalry from Fort Dodge. They also enclosed a copy 
of a letter sent by the Beaufort County Selective Service Chair 
man. This had been originally written, I believe, to the F. B. I. 

Apparently the expressman had been overwhelmed by a 
shipment worth more than $100 and had run like a flash to the 
authorities. 

DEAR SIRS (said the letter) : 

Two young women calling themselves Mary L. de 
Give and Margaret Cussler are down here with expen 
sive scientific equipment. 

Will you please inform us if they are employed by 
your office as alleged? They have been taking a num 
ber of pictures in isolated parts of the country. Will 
you let us know if they are empowered to do this? Also 
what is the nature of the research they are supposed to 
be carrying on? 

Of course, the office wrote a lengthy letter vindicating us, 
but we didn t imagine then the cumulative effect of the great 
spy scare. My friends began to write me in some alarm that they 
had been interviewed about me by quiet F. B. I. agents who 
took down every word. Ken said not to worry; he had pictured 
me as practically an acolyte serving the Dutch Reformed Church 
faithfully every Sunday, but what in the world was I up to? 
From the fastnesses of Fonda, my mother asked, "Oh, dear, what 
have you been doing now?" A Harvard professor was trailed 
halfway across the country to give testimony which he profanely 
told the second investigator he had given once in detail in 
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Cambridge. Because Mary had once traveled in Russia and 
written newspaper articles, she was suspected of being a Com 
munist, until someone suggested that the investigator read the 
articles, which were highly disillusioned. In desperation, on a 
later visit to Washington, she went to the F. B. I. and made a 
complete deposition on the whole affair. 

A shrill note came into her voice when she told the story 
to her cousin, who was an F. B. I. agent himself. 

He grinned. "Well, we must have quite a dossier on you 
by now." 

Within a year or two, I saw at least two unusual jobs fade 
over the horizon. I was all right with the "peace" agencies, but 
these were War Department agencies which wanted people 
fast when they wanted them, and couldn t wait while someone 
ploughed through the records. 

But we didn t know all this yet. Meanwhile, each day we 
were able to check off three or four items on our list of "Scenes 
to be Taken": The seven quarts of milk being brought in for the 
school cafeteria. The Agriculture teacher talking on poultry- 
raising to his class. The school health examination. 

At an oyster-canning factory we took the rows of workers 
shucking oysters with one deft stroke. A bustling little man 
wearing a badge stopped us. 

"Who are you working for?" 

"For the Government," we said. 

He leaped at the opening. Aha, he had us. 

Watching us closely as if he expected us to break into a 
tremble and tell all, he asked, "For our Government?" 

The new Methodist minister was having his difficulties, too. 
A Boston intellectual, he was a doomed man anywhere, per 
haps, because of his stubborn resolve to do and preach what his 
conscience dictated, regardless of the local consequences. 

Gaunt, ascetic, he faced down the landlords and owners 
sitting in the white pews and coolly discussed a fairer deal for 
tenants. His superiors in the Conference received angry letters 
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demanding his removal, but he was saved in the nick of time by 
misspelled letters on tablet paper which asked even more 
strongly for his return for another year. 

Another man might have put that conscience of his on a 
furlough, but he prepared to preach a series of sermons ques 
tioning the wisdom of war. This time he ordered a recording 
machine from Montgomery Ward s so that he would have rec 
ords of his exact words in case of attack. 

He had gone too far. Even then, airplane spotters were 
scanning the empty skies over Bath on day and night duty. 
Church contributions fell off, and yearly pledges were can 
celled. To subsist, he was reduced to staying, a scarcely wel 
come guest, a week here, a week there, with the few faithful 
members of his church. 

After we left we heard that he had refused to pay the 
Federal Auto Tax on the ground that it was illegal, and besides, 
that he couldn t afford to pay it. For that they put him in jail 
for how long, we never knew. He was a strange man, consumed 
with a passion for self-destruction. Perhaps he was looking for a 
noble martyrdom in the Colosseum. Instead, he was nibbled to 
death by mice. 
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T was a dulcet February morning bespeaking 
spring. Earlier and earlier the blue morning haze 
lifted from the river back of Mrs. Seton s. Widening circles on 
its smooth surface marked where a lazy catfish had made a 
feint for a floating bug. 

Around the woodpile, Mrs. Seton s chickens fluffed their 
feathers to dry them out and stalked ponderously about look 
ing for insects in the rotten wood. Often they clucked com- 
plainingly to each other, with some reason, for day by day some 
one of the dwindling flock departed, to reappear on Mrs. 
Seton s table as baked hen or fried or smothered chicken. 

"Poo-oor Cousin Aal-fred," one heard them quaver. "Go-one 
to glo-ry. Comes to all good crea-tures." 

It was a perfect morning for picture-making, with a few 
fluffy clouds placed at convenient places in the deep-blue sky. 
As we cruised along the road, we came to a sway-backed old 
house, buckling at the knees. In front, emblazoned by the red 
morning sun, a woman was sweeping the doorstep with a home 
made reed broom. 

"Hmm. Let s take that. The House by the Side of the 
Road," suggested Mary. 
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When I inquired of the woman, I was struck by the patient 
beauty of her face. 

"Why, yes m," she agreed. "I reckon you can. Today s mov 
ing day, and I m kind of cleaning things up before the truck 



comes." 



A piece of luck. We had been hoping to get a sequence in 
the film which would show a sort of "day in the life of a share 
cropper." We suggested that we might follow her around for a 
day to film the sequence. What were we to pay her? 

"Oh, just about what I get in the tobacco fields for the day, 
I reckon. A dollar and a half." 

We stayed and watched her pack her few possessions. As 
she packed, she talked. 

"Jem Willie he s my husband wants to move and I do, 
too. The tobacco allotment on this land ain t very much. Our 
half don t hardly let us make ends meet. Course it is right nice 
being on the main road and all, but you see for yourself what 
the house is. Like as not it d blow down if a high wind hit it. 
And the barn! Bout all it s good for is to tack signs on." 

"Have you moved around much?" I inquired. 

"Four times in the last five years. Along about January or 
February we begin to get restless, and Jem Willie asks around 
who wants a new tenant. Might be we only move a few miles 
down the road, but it ll have a different view from the windows, 
anyway." 

Everything was ready for the landlord s truck. The bed was 
drawn smooth. A trunk and a couple of cartons stood beside it. 
In an old rocker drawn up to the tin stove, Mrs. Peck rested for 
a moment. Hers was such an attitude of resistless fatigue that I 
flashed a still of the instant. The picture came out a share 
cropper version of Whistler s Mother. In a hiatus fixed be 
tween the monotonous past and the unvarying future Mrs. Peck 
sat waiting. 

The truck drove up with her husband and her son standing 
in the back, braced against the rail sides. Jem Willie was dressed 
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in a suit which had served for many such occasions, judging 
from the way the jacket strained over his frayed work shirt. The 
son, with adolescent shyness, looked at us quickly and then 
away. They jumped out of the truck to move things in. 

The beds and the springs, two bureaus, the table, the 
rocker, some chairs the whole process took very little time. 
Last to go was Mrs. Peck s plant in a lard pail. As she said, "A 
woman has to have something." In the filmed scene one also 
sees her linger a moment in the doorway before coming to the 
truck, where Jem Willie and Ted were waiting. She was 
ashamed that she staggered a bit as she reached the truck and 
had to put out her hand to steady herself. She explained, "It s a 
fit of giddiness comes over me all of a sudden every once in a 
while, but it passes off after a little/ 

We followed in our car to the new place. 

Unpainted and forlorn it huddled in a thicket of dead win 
ter grass. 

"Why, Jem Willie, you know we can t live there!" cried 
Mrs. Peck, from the back of the truck. "Hasn t a soul lived 
there for four years! And it all to be swept out! Why didn t you 
tell me before you took up with this place? * 

"It don t look like so much," Jem Willie had to put in 
hastily. "But we get twenty dollars a month furnish at the store, 
and two acres more tobacco allotment here." 

As the truck backed up to the porch for unloading, Mary 
got a closeup of Mrs. Peck s expression. In it one feels the 
weary acceptance of another year in a long succession. 

The first step for Jem Willie and Ted was to set up the tin 
stove and the stovepipe. Since the stove took care of cooking as 
well as heating, it was the warm heartbeat in the life of the new 
home. Next came water. Out front in the thicket that had 
grown up over the rusty pump, Jem Willie pumped without 
result. That meant he had to walk down the road for a bucket 
of water to prime it until it finally worked. There was no sal 
vaging the privy; it had half fallen down in tangled under- 
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brush. The plant was carried in and set up, while Mrs. Peck 
set about making a new reed broom for sweeping out the rub 
bish and droppings that had accumulated in the empty house. 

Out of little, a home renewed. Later, when we wrote send 
ing her money for a new stove, she thanked us and asked if she 
could spend it on tubes for her radio. Her son was getting rest 
less out there, so far from town, and she wanted something that 
would help keep him home. 

Down the road lived the landlord, in a small frame house 
not much better than his tenants . It was a fallacy to imagine 
that landlords were wealthy men perversely withholding bounty 
from their dependents. Ill-fed, ill-clothed, and primitively housed 
themselves, they had to find the tools, credit, fertilizer, market, 
and transportation that kept the limping economy going. In 
addition, it was their task to decide which acres were to be used 
for the allotment. Besides having to put up with pretty much 
whatever labor applied, they incurred heavy paternalistic re 
sponsibilities for sickness or hunger or repair work needed down 
the road. Men in such an economy were in the greatest possible 
contrast to the gentleman farmers whose thousands of Califor 
nia acres are planted and sprayed by airplane, where weeds are 
attacked by flame throwers, and where the owner makes a con 
tract with a textile factory for a type of staple he can guarantee 
as to specifications from elaborate tests. 

This was certainly not the land of the tobacco advertise 
ments, with brawny men of the soil spending most of their time 
looking at golden leaves of tobacco, where everything was 
round and firm and fully packed with innocent merriment until 
time for the tobacco auctioneer to sell to American. 

On the other hand, this country was not to be confused with 
Tobacco Road, no matter what the physical resemblance. We 
were constantly reminded that what might seem poor housing 
or ill-chosen food from technical standards was deceptive. It 
could be that a sterile, two-room apartment with all its con 
veniences in New York wasn t so much better than what a 
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houseful of tow-headed children had here, receiving excellent 
training in how to work at common tasks, and how to have a 
good time living. 

To keep this straight in the record, we divided our film ac 
count into two parts. Here are the problems, we said in the 
first half, and here are some solutions that people in this small 
Southern county have found for themselves, without spending 
foreign gold and calling for a gamut of specialists. However, we 
sometimes squirmed through the first half, seven minutes long 
as it was, when it seemed as if the lugubrious musical back 
ground of "Going Home" would never take a turn for the bet 
ter in "Camp Town Races." 

The month that the Washington office had given us to 
finish the film had slipped away. It was time to go away from 
here, to the locale of the next study. One by one we were able 
to check off scenes needed to complete the film story, until, just 
under the wire, it was done. Then it was a question of packing 
up this time an added load of cameras and flashlights, tripods 
and yellow packs of developed film. 

Mrs. Seton s room was cleansed and purified of our piles of 
boxes. The night before we left, Mrs. Seton stayed up late to 
surprise us with neat darns and stitches in all the clean clothes 
that needed them. Mr. Seton made twenty laden trips to the car 
with our effects. They were tucked away in every corner of the 
Dodge until its cheeks bulged like a chipmunk s. Somewhere 
we found a place for ourselves. 

Mrs. Seton tried to be cheerful and so did we. "Now, I m 
looking for you-all to come to my home just whenever you 
can," she said. 

"Oh, we will, we certainly will. Nobody could have been 

i" 
nicer! 

As she stood by the screen door, we turned the car around 
and gave a last wave. Rumbling over the bridge and out of 
town, I was plunged in gloom. 

"So that s what the professional journals call an informant? 
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You find somebody who s nice enough to take you in and maybe 
buck the whole town for you, people she s known all her life. 
Then, after we get our facts down in our notebook we go off 
and probably never see Informant Seton again." 

"Come, come," said Mary. "Let s strike more of a Travel 
Talk note. And so we say farewell to beauteous Bath, favored 
land of malcontents/ Besides, don t forget, there s the lure of 
unexplored territory ahead. Quite possibly we may be the first 
researchers from the Federal Security Agency to step foot in 
Dutch Forks. They wouldn t have picked it out for us as an 
assignment unless it had its own high merits." 

I brightened. "You speak with conviction, and I am eager, 
beaver-eager, to see this Dutch Forks of which you speak." 
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,NE of the main charms of the Southern scene 
was the number of "old-timey" practices that 
persisted. At hog-killing time the ubiquitous black kettle out in 
the yard seethed with sizzling squares of fat for making lard. 
Like their pioneer forebears, Southern women still knew how 
to smoke hams, churn butter, make soap out of fats and lye, 
make sausage, quilts, and reed brooms. Our present destina 
tion was the very center of this kind of an economy. 

Dutch Forks was a cultural island of Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmers translated to the middle of South Carolina s cotton 
farms. Back when colonial agents lured colonists to America at 
so much a head, a South Carolina promoter hijacked some ex 
cellent "Dutch" (really German) farmers passing through Rot 
terdam en route to Pennsylvania. These colonists had settled 
down with good grace in a fork of two rivers, and there yearly 
astonished their exclusively cotton-growing neighbors by keep 
ing cows, pigs, and chickens, and raising wheat and potatoes in 
addition to cotton. 

It was a case of home-grown foods and homely virtues, for 
piety, thrift, ceaseless work and flourishing families were the 
local ideals. 
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There was, however, a slight pause for station identification 
on the way for Dutch Forks wasn t on the map. On a side road 
near Columbia, we stopped outside a general store, where an 
old man was working on the exact angle at which his hat 
would shade him from the sun. Mary stepped out of the car 
and went over to him. 

"How do you do?" she inquired, nothing if not polite. 

"What s that, ma am?" 

"How do you do?" Finally that barrier was passed. 

"Can you tell me the way to Dutch Forks?" 

"I don t hear right good in that ear," shouted the old man, 
leaning closer. 

Mary got confused. "What did you say?" she cried. 

In the car I was so amused that I never did hear the end of 
that vaudeville routine. Although I have, on occasion, threat 
ened to give Mary a Sonotone for Christmas, she is really not 
deaf at all. It s just hard to start her listening. Where she was 
brought up, one says, "Mary!" and pauses before further re 
mark, which seems to be the equivalent of Laputans striking 
each other with air-filled bladders to attract attention. My only 
alternative to this is to do an automatic double-take: "Is the ex 
posure meter in the car, is the exposure meter in the car?" As 
for long-distance telephone calls, she shags the receiver over to 
me like a hot grounder. She says she falls into a panic, thinking, 
"Now someone is speaking to me. I must be sure to get every 
word," and forgets to listen. 

When we finally located Dutch Forks, we found haven with 
a Lutheran elder. His wife, seventy-odd and an object lesson in 
the helplessness of old age, cooked, built fires, churned, 
washed clothes, took care of the chickens, hauled in water, 
dashed out to milk seven cows, cared for two boarders, and, 
bright-eyed and unwearied, took an active part in community 
gatherings. 

The tentative spring had relapsed into a below-zero cold 
snap that whipped in through the cracks in the walls of our 
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room. In a smothered dawn I burrowed out of the feather mat 
tress and rushed to the fireplace, where fat pine sticks roared. 

"Oh, come, come, come, to the heat of the pine wood! I 
sang. "Or preferably, carry me back to old Virginny. The sunny 
South, pooh!" 

A sluggish conversationalist in the morning, Mary. 

"What do you think of the Wilmot Proviso?" I continued. 

"Bacon, yum! Coffee, yum, yum, with cream for a change 
pearling in the cup!" 

This positive approach worked, and Mary uncoiled out of 
bed toward the five foot square of heat engendered by the fire. 

"I believe it might be a good idea to wear this froth of a coat 
to breakfast this morning." I put it on and prepared to wash 
my face and hands. 

There was a lone and level stretch of ice in the white 
pitcher. I floundered through with dispatch; the privy was a 
hundred-yard dash to the back of the house, where the master s 
thin hound howled for scraps. He was doomed to disappoint 
ment, for servings were calculated to an admirable nicety. 
Cream went into butter, skim milk went to the pigs and the 
cats. Over potato peelings and coffee grounds, the geese and 
chickens did a Hatfield-McCoy. 

A calf was expected, so Mr. Chandler took us on a ram 
bling, rather inexplicable stroll, we thought at the time. On the 
way Mary seemed to have caught a cold; she hacked pitifully 
and dampened three handkerchiefs. When we got back, the 
cow had had her calf in peace. I warned Mary that she would 
give them both Bang s Disease, but she hurried to see. 

Mrs. Chandler intercepted me to say that I had a caller a 
young man. 

"Mmm!" I murmured, preening my hair, and plucking some 
of the burrs off my coat. 

He was straight out of Esquire, in the whitest collar and 
shiniest shoes I had seen since Washington, but he was looking 
at me ominously. 
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"I am from the Federal Trade Commission, " he announced, 
flashing a card. "They told me at Bath I would find you here. 
You are Margaret T. Cussler?" 

T for Trailed. T for Trapped, I thought miserably. Did you 
or did you not, on the morning of January 4th? 

He softened, became almost ingratiating. "Now, we re in 
vestigating an advertiser in a photography magazine; and we 
found you wrote in an inquiry about the ad. Do you have the 
letter they sent you back?" 

San Quentin faded. I laughed and jumped up, startling the 
starch out of his collar. 

"Why, certainly! In just a minute. But come out first and 
see the new calf!" 

And before he could say, "habeas corpus," I snatched up 
my camera and hustled him out into the barnyard. I m afraid 
he forgot to watch out for blobs of cow manure, but we got 
there in time to see the cow licking off a lovely brown-and- 
white calf and nudging it to its knees. In the excitement I failed 
to notice other obstetric details that made the picture unsuitable 
for the front cover of The Progressive Farmer. 

The study in Dutch Forks showed that when farmers eat 
the produce of their own gardens, pigs, and chickens and cows, 
they need suffer few qualms about nutrition. Pellagra passed 
by this marked spot and struck beyond its borders. 

To complete the trilogy of studies, we decided to find next 
a cotton-growing neighborhood in Georgia with high com 
munity morale, and report on that. 

In Dewy Rose, we settled in a white farmhouse embowered 
in honeysuckle and mountain laurel. There, while I observed a 
six-week test program put on by the county nutrition commit 
tee, Mary interviewed a small group intensively on food prefer 
ences and prejudices. 

This meant she had to find a stenographer who could take 
down conversation verbatim, no small accomplishment, since 
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shorthand systems make little allowance for reporting Southern 
dialect accurately. In an Athens business school she found one 
likely candidate, verbally hired her, and then was told of a far 
better one in Atlanta. She wired the first girl not to come a 
wire which the telegraph company assured her would be deliv 
ered before Monday morning and brought the second back 
with her. 

To her horror, the first girl called up early Monday morning 
from the nearest town, and asked Mary to come in and pick her 
up. Evidently the countermanding wire hadn t reached her be 
fore she left, and we didn t have the heart to tell her over the 
phone. 

It turned into one of those scenes you remember remorse 
fully all your days. In a stubby Ford sedan with narrow tires, 
the girl sat waiting with her father. He had brought her forty 
miles to give her a send-off for her first job. 

Mary looked at his clean overalls, his good face. He grinned 
in pride and tenderness. 

"She s an awful smart worker, I know that." He tweaked 
one of the fresh ribbons in the girl s hair and handed down a 
little suitcase. 

The girl smiled at us. "We had ourselves a time getting 
things washed and ironed yesterday." Her face had the bloom 
one could only see on a seventeen-year-old brought up on a 
farm. In the pocket of her fresh blouse, a couple of pencils had 
been clipped to a perky handkerchief. 

"Could I speak to you aside just a minute?" Mary asked the 
father miserably. 

She explained, and gave him something for the girl and for 
his expenses. It was typical of his innate goodness that he tried 
to comfort her before he went back to tell the girl waiting near 
the car. 

Her bright face dissolved. The disgrace of it! All the good- 
bys she had said, and now she would have to go shamefully 
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back the very first day. Everybody would say she hadn t been 
able to make good. 

Her father put his arms about her and caught her close to 
his heart and talked to her until she quieted. 

Then he came back with damp spots dappling the front of 
his blue shirt. 

"She ll be all right. She s just disappointed, that s all. We ll 
go back now, and thank you, ma am, for paying what it cost 
us." 

Mary tried to talk to the girl. She promised to write to the 
business school and tell them what had happened, but her words 
only brought on fresh tears. 
"That s all right," she sobbed. 

We watched as they got back into the old sedan and drove 
off. 

Mary wrote in wrath to the telegraph company, but what 
they sent and what we said never could restore so much as the 
perkiness of a starched handkerchief in a Sunday-ironed blouse. 

After this travail it was fortunate that the secretary she had 
hired proved to be a whiz. While Mary talked at length with the 
informants she had selected, the secretary sat unobtrusively in a 
corner of the porch and took down every word. One evening the 
phone rang. It was her husband informing her that she had 
been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. At this news she gave a whoop 
of delight that blasted the ears of everyone listening in on the 
party line. 

Indeed, when you made a call, you expected that some or all 
of the ten to twelve families on the line would listen in to the 
conversation. The succession of clicks would announce how 
large the audience was, for it varied with the time of day. In 
the evening, people used the party line to make announcements. 
"The home demonstration group will meet tomorrow instead of 
Thursday at the school," someone would say. Or, "The thrash 
ers will be over at Liz Morton s all day tomorrow." But if too 
many listened at once, the power seemed to weaken, and some- 
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times you d have to say, "Will some of you please get off the 
line? We can t hear so well/ 

It was disconcerting to a newcomer to ask a question and 
hear the answer helpfully debated in open forum, out of the 
wide blue yonder, but on the whole it worked out very well. It 
was rather fun, indeed, to take one s turn, if it did require con 
siderable stamina to stand on tiptoe at the golden-oak phone 
fixed high on the wall, changing the receiver from one ear to 
the other, as one s arm tired in the course of a long conversa 
tion. 

Later in Washington, whenever I queued up in a jostling 
restaurant line or walked along a hurrying street, keeping a 
searchlight eye out in mortal fear of being run down, it was re 
laxing to remember how people in nooks and corners of the 
world were amusing themselves. At dusk, after the dishes were 
done, Mr. and Mrs. Porter would walk down a road redolent 
with May honeysuckle to play Chinese checkers with Mr. 
Porter s brother and his wife at the next farm. When Sam told 
Miz Porter about what that jackleg machinery salesman had 
said, and what lie had told him, Mrs. Porter would laugh until 
she had to wipe her spectacles and clamp hard on her store 
teeth, which had a tendency to slip. Sunday was as surely visit 
ing day as it was a day for church and fried chicken and 
steamed rice. Cousin Luke Knight and Cousin Lily Mae would 
drive up and park in the yard, and everyone would sit on the 
porch in the shade of the mock orange, with a fan to mark the 
lazy rhythm of such moments. Occasionally, Mary planted the 
Porters in rockers while she read them selected passages from 
nutrition pamphlets. In return, she fancied that she learned 
how to make graham biscuits from Mrs. Porter, who supervised 
every step. 

Then suddenly the nutrition meetings were over, the inter 
views complete, the sheaves of notes translated into outlines, 
pages, and reports. The series was finished, but pending further 
directions we left the car in storage and returned by train to 
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Washington. The Pullman porter took one look at our cameras, 
cartons, books, and essential luggage, and exiled them to the 
ladies washroom, where they lent a library atmosphere. 

The Director liked the uncut version of You Can t Eat To 
bacco, even without the sound track. He remarked, thinking 
aloud, that Mary certainly knew how to get effective material 
from people in rural areas, that they must trust and like us, and 
now, there was a chance that one might get an interesting film 
record of what England was doing about rationing. . . . 

England! We held our breath; but they decided to send 
someone who could inform England about Americans as well 
as secure information, so a famous anthropologist was sent in 
stead. 

So, what with one thing and another, we ended up in 
Syracuse for a two weeks interlude, observing a food com 
munique being carried. A food communique was a wartime 
message on food, such as: "Eat more cheese, flour, and milk." 
In the early days of the War, there were awkward situations of 
oversupply, when food piled up on the wharves, waiting for 
ships, and thousands of man-hours might be spent turning, say, 
cans of evaporated milk on the racks to keep them from spoiling. 
By an ingenious system of organization, a city would be di 
vided ultimately into groups of ten families to whom a woman 
block leader would carry the current communique. 

By way of seeing what the difficulties were, we ourselves 
went to a selected sample of German and Italian families. Since 
many of them didn t speak English, some thought they were 
being regimented, and would have fearfully agreed to eating 
more boiled lizard if we had suggested it. 

At first there was talk of using the block organization to 
carry a different message every month. But even then, the car 
riers had become diffident about telling their neighbors what 
to eat, to say nothing of spending their leisure hours in such an 
ambulatory way. While considerable surpluses were actually 
moved off the shelves in emergencies, they couldn t occur too 
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regularly. Instead of carrying the message to Garcia with time- 
honored dispatch, yielding to frailty, they were likely to fold 
up their lists and their district maps and silently steal away. 

This study was quickly finished and our own notes on it 
compiled. By the time we returned to Washington, a whole new 
section of the National Research Council was under full steam, 
dealing with the problems of food habits. Mary transferred to 
do some sporadic research with this section. In the course of a 
study, when she wrote to Mrs. Seton to inquire how the war 
was affecting Southern food habits, Mrs. Seton interpreted it as 
a plea for help in a famine that had struck Washington. By 
return express we got a ham, a pound of butter, bags of pecans 
and peanuts, some excellent fruit cake, and a sack of corn meal. 
Mary s informants frequently responded like this; she fed them 
some sort of a philter when they weren t looking. 

She once attempted a kind of nutritional premium, by 
sending some wheat germ and cheese to her informants in 
Dewy Rose. 

We had wrapped the can of wheat germ and the cheese 
and were smugly gazing at them, piled on the chair ready for 
mailing. 

Suddenly her smile ebbed, and she exclaimed, "What s 
that?" 

"Bugs, and quite a congregation. They ve heard it s just full 
of delicious vitamin-B. When in Washington visit Mary L. de 
Give for superior victuals, they ve told one another." 

"Weevils! And they re coming out of the package!" She 
picked it up and spotlighted a weevil hot-footing it out of a fold 
in the wrapping. Off came the brown paper and string, as she 
tore into the package. The tan meal was peppered with weevils 
somersaulting in and out with enthusiasm. 

"Just suppose it had got down there to the Drucys like this!" 

Nor did she have any more luck with the cheese. Mrs. Rus 
sell wrote: 

"We thank you for the cheese, but it was a little strong. It 
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got as far as Hartwell express office, but there it sat because we 
didn t get in to town for a while. We had a hot spell just about 
then, and it began to smell. The expressman said he was sure 
glad to have us call for it. We certainly thank you just the 
same/ 

We would have been cheered to know how numbered were 
our days in Washington. Some fought in foxholes. We fought 
on the home front. 

Everything was a struggle. "Smite, Smoot, smite for Ute," 
I muttered, brooding like a vulture over anyone in a bus who 
showed signs of leaving at the next stop. And if we didn t want 
to be way down there at the end of the cafeteria line, we had 
to eat at inhuman hours; even then, uncherished and unwanted, 
one roamed with a top-heavy tray looking for an empty seat. 
Since our apartment fronted a trolley track at the top of a hill, 
I sat bolt upright in bed every night when the mad motorman 
zoomed hell-bent down it, and massive trucks shifted gears 
eight times, trying to get up. Furthermore, in late June, Wash 
ington seemed more and more like a frenetic laundry, hot, damp, 
and steaming. 

I found myself working as an information specialist for an 
agency which had the dual task of providing recreation for war 
workers, and of discouraging less suitable kinds by closing the 
red-light districts. Just when I was getting to be quite handy at 
making up flyers and speeches and news releases urging "an 
organized, supervised summer recreation program for your child 
this year," they switched me to the red-light districts. 

One difficulty that arose was that I blushed whenever the 
subject was mentioned. I suppose my boss must have found it 
fairly disconcerting to try to give me directions while my facial 
capillaries were playing an arpeggio on the spectrum. They set 
me to composing a speech destined, I suppose, for the Amalga 
mated Prostitutes of Baltimore. I hated to moralize. What could 
one say? "Now, girls, we must really try to do better, mustn t 
we?" And anyway, no one would ever take seriously my own 
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private program, which was that everybody should be allowed 
to catch syphilis and thus build up a useful immunity. 

The letter from Eastman Kodak couldn t have been more 
welcome. They had seen You Can t Eat Tobacco and were 
favorably impressed. Also, they were looking for a writer in their 
Informational Films Division. Would I come up to Rochester 
to talk it over? 

Would I come! Would I linger beneath the withered cherry 
blossoms of Washington when I could have a go at film-making 
again? 

Not by a long shot. 
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be sure, as the train sped us north, our track 
was not entirely clear. 

I glanced over at Mary and squirmed, partly from Pullman 
backache and partly from conscience. What she didn t know, 
because of having been out of town for the preliminaries, was 
that there was only one job. What Eastman Kodak didn t know 
was that two of us were coming to be interviewed. It was a 
delicate situation. Mary and her magazine lurched in a glassy- 
eyed state, pending the time when the porter would get through 
heave-hoing with the sheets in the upper berth. 

"Uh, Mary" I began. 

The porter hooked on the curtain, slipped in the ladder, 
snapped on the lights and murmured, "Yes, miss!" 

She made it and grinned good night. 

"Ah, well," I thought. "Time enough for people to know 
these things." 

We reached Rochester and Eastman Kodak. Luckily the 
lobby was filled with Kodachromes which caught Mary s eye 
immediately. Explaining that we d better be interviewed one 
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at a time, I left her savoring each one while I went up to see 
Sandford. 

It is mistaken kindness to meet anybody at an automatic 
elevator, though it was the Division s custom to send a greeter- 
guide for visitors. Actresses may have lost the art of entering 
in the grand manner in today s plays; certainly you can t keep 
up much impressiveness when you momentarily expect to be 
nipped in the rear by the implacable elevator doors. 

A Calvert Man of Distinction caught me as I scuttled past 
and we shook hands. It was Sandford, and he was all smiles and 
city manners. Sometimes he looked like a tired St. Bernard, but 
today his mustache was waxed, and a single well-trained eye 
brow rose and fell as he talked. 

We settled down for a long winter s chat at his desk. Hmm, 
not gaudy and not neat, I thought, taking in the sheafs of 
typed papers all over the desk. Indeed, this was the period, in 
toxicating for job applicants, when writers were hard to get, 
particularly script-writers. Some were in the Army, some in the 
OVVI, and the rest were fattening on fat salaries at film com 
panies that could get war contracts. 

"Now, our situation is this" Sandford said winningly. Some 
where I caught "Experimental Use of the Film Medium," and 
began to take notes. He was rude enough to say later that he 
hoped to hell someone would whip out a notebook in my face 
some day and take down every careless word. 

"Now, do you think you could finish this script?" He 
pushed a page over to me. 

Finish it? Why I would give it such touches of clarity and 
truth as he had never seen. Monks would copy the original 
manuscript on scrolls and preserve it for the ages. But I didn t 
have to go on I was sold to American and at a handsome figger. 

This was only half the task. 

"But, Mr. Sanford, it occurs to me that you have really two 
projects there you need somebody to concentrate on research, 
to collect material, as well as one person to write. Now, Dr. 
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de Give, who collaborated on You Can t Eat Tobacco, would 
be splendid for the research" 

Sandford s eyebrow pondered. "Yes that might be a possi 
bility. You might ask her to write me" 

"She s downstairs in the lobby. I can bring her up now." 

I think he agreed, but I didn t wait to find out. About two 
clicks of a shutter later, I introduced Mary and waited for her 
to charm him into a job. He was brightening by the moment 
all through lunch, all through our interviews with Personnel, 
who seemed a bit startled at a brace of applicants. 

Meanwhile, we drooled at more shiny cameras than we had 
ever seen, at tripods and dollies and film-editing machines and 
a miniature theater with both a 35 mm. and a 16 mm. projector, 
and scads of spotlights and coils of cables. 

"Let s not look so impressed. It isn t Hollywood you know." 
But I really thought it was, myself. 

The clincher was supposed to be a special screening of the 
Division s masterpiece, Eighteenth-Century Life in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. A reviewer had called this "the best educational 
film so far produced in the record of American History." How 
ever, this particular screening was lost effort as far as we were 
concerned. Sandford was standing in the back, like all pro 
ducers, never weary of seeing his films. I suppose he thought, 
poor man, that all our whispering was excited comment on 
what we saw. But this was our first chance to talk about the 
prospects. There were scenes that Sandford had spent his life- 
blood in planning and executing so that every detail would be 
authentic, every color true; the Governor s carriage came and 
went; the slave boy turned the roast on the spit in the fireplace; 
the cook got breakfast, and Conrad Nagel explained it all with 
the accompaniment of eighteenth-century chamber music, but 
we had to compare notes. 

Back in Washington we waited briefly while Sandford sold 
the management on hiring both of us. 

He wrote, explaining the delay: "I m like the man sent out 
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to leave a baby on somebody s doorstep who comes back with 
two." 

"Please, sir, revise your similes," I answered. "You are like 
the man sent out to buy a box camera who comes back with a 
couple of Cine-Specials." 

The long forms came from Personnel, only a shade less 
fiendish than Government s famous Form 57. There was space 
for a dandy little essay on: "Why do you want to work for 
Eastman Kodak?" Of course few of the real reasons get to be 
stated in these forms. But one of our chief objects, aside from 
the chance to learn about making films while earning, was the 
conducted behind-the-scenes tour into big industry this would 
give us. We knew about universities and government; this would 
be an entirely new area. What were the people like, big and 
little, who kept the machines running in a corporation? The 
Government had seemed to move ponderously here, in in 
dustry, merit would be rewarded; efficiency would be the basis 
of all decisions. Paradoxically, we would strive to change what 
we admired. There was always the chance that here, in the heart 
of Educational Films, we could convert this industrial monster 
to an appreciation of a finer, more academic way of life. 

Then there was the medical examination, where they ex 
amined us for sound teeth and glossy hair and jumped us up 
and down on one foot. And the photograph for the building 
pass, all too, too factual. 

But in practically a trice we were in, starting the round of 
the days. It was a pleasant surprise to find that we didn t have 
to show up at the office before eight-thirty, in itself one of the 
prime indices of office rank. There were the lively crowds that 
got off the bus, fumbled for passes in wallets and pocketbooks 
to show the- guard, and packed in the elevators, kidding the 
elevator girl, calling out, "Hiya, Ed, hear you re painting your 
house" and "Whyn t you come out for the big game last night?" 
"For goshsakes, where you been all day?" "Aw, don t let em 
talk to you like that, Erlene." 

Back in the elevator one pressed against the wall, getting 
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a premonition in the damp heat of what the summer day would 
be like. At every floor a group fanned out in several directions, 
the nearest already punching their time cards. 

A block down the street was the big parking garage. At 8:20, 
the cars filed in and up the ramp, until the boy there directed 
them where to go. He had developed a peculiar occupational 
immunity to the gasoline fumes that made the drivers gag and 
choke until they could get out. 

The 8:30 group was, by contrast, mainly composed of men 
brisk middle-aged men, all wearing coats, some with brief 
cases. They knew the guards and didn t have to show passes. 
There were no time cards for them; they went directly to their 
offices, and their arrival was the signal for the little secretaries 
to stop exchanging notes on who said what to them last night. 
It was the last bell for class, and the real work of the day had 
begun! 

For lack of office space we were temporarily set up for shop, 
with desks and typewriters, in the men s lounge. This was a nice 
arrangement, as far as the furnishings went a passage in the 
script that came hard seemed to soften up when attacked in an 
overstuffed chair. After lunch the men came in, surprised to see 
us representatives of the Ladies Hospitality Committee in their 
lounge. After a while, though, they were more at ease, especially 
an old timer who regularly stretched out on the couch and be 
gan to snore. 

"Hunh unk kon!" from the couch. 

My sixth version of the cafeteria scene in the script was 
taking form. 

"No, this isn t the emulsion room, it s Joe the chef stirring 
up the soup with a practiced hand. And the nutrition experts 
tell us that this little number. . . ." 

"Huh-kongle-hon!" 

My eyes drooped, and it was only Sandford s coming in that 
pulmotored me back to life. 

He had an armful of books. Many of them were rare English 
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books on documentary films, and articles in quarterlies on the 
art of the cinema. 

"Now, I think you ought to take a look at these. There s part 
of an Eisenstein script in this one and an article by Len Lye on 
color here/ 

"Umm, good," I murmured. "There s a pretty good general 
discussion of the history of photography. This will do for gen 
eral background." 

"And as for you, de Give" He turned with mock fierceness 
on Mary. "Here s Lewis Mumford. I think here s an idea 
about machinery and its relation to society that we can use for a 
film on the uses of photography in industry." 

"Oh, yes. I m glad to have a chance to read Culture of 
Cities." 

"But right now you d better both come in and see some 
films. In the projection room." 

We caught up with him in the corridor with just time to 
ask, "What are the films?" 

"An indoctrination film from General Mills and some shots 
Cass, our chief cameraman, took yesterday in the clinic." 

We filed into the projection room, flipped down the seats 
and waited for Sandford to signal the projectionist. If this was 
industry, give us more. The chance to see every important 
documentary that Sandford got wind of and have a hand in 
every type of film-making besides! This hour in the day was a 
gala one for the whole office, except poor Cass, the cameraman, 
who was new, too. It was his work that had to pass the barrage 
of critics at these sessions. 

Actually, we were a chorus of admiration, mostly just select 
ing the best of several repeat shots among the rushes. It was 
Sandford who was the real Czar of all the Rushes. Cass watched 
him anxiously, his handsome brow all rutted with wrinkles. 

If the material was good, Sandford would call to the film 
editor, "Take the third shot there, Ellis, the one taken over the 
patient s shoulder. Guess we might use that." If it did not please 
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him, he would regard the screen sourly, while Cass deflated 
with each reel. When the lights came on, he d start to stalk 
out. 

"Take the scene over, Cass. Get a plain background and 
choose a girl who may have seen a typewriter before. And get 
the nail polish off her." 

Everyone tried to console Cass in superlatives, but he 
scarcely looked up. Finally he dragged himself off to make an 
other try. 

Sandford seemed to have sworn an oath never to compliment 
anyone. Once he said, "If you tell them they re good, the next 
thing they want to be a Director of the company." One of the 
older staff members said it might be because he himself had 
been treated that way for fifteen years by the former manager of 
the division. Every day, for fifteen years before the former 
manager retired, Sandford had come in expecting to find that his 
desk had been moved out and that he was fired. 

As a department producing films commissioned by other 
departments of the company, we were a far cry from being free 
to produce what films we wanted. First of all the range of pos 
sible film topics was limited. In the good old days Eastman 
Teaching Films had covered every subject from aviation to 
Zenobia. With the coming of sound, the Teaching Film silents 
were hastily given away, for they cost more every year to dis 
tribute. 

Now our department devoted itself to making films of, by, 
and on photography. The trouble was, we were not producing 
anything tangible no film emulsions or new cameras. We were 
just a parasite with an annual deficit to show, which was put 
down doubtfully to advertising. For the present, the manage 
ment would have been apoplectic at our doing a really experi 
mental film; we had to gather what crumbs we could on 
commission in the way of films on Photoengraving, Elementary 
and Advanced Photography, Photography in Industry, and so 
on. 
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We were working on the Indoctrination Film. This was to 
be shown to new workers to acquaint them with the various 
services of the company. It was also thought of as having pos 
sible recruiting value, to attract new workers, and as a labor 
relations film in case anybody should be having any naughty, 
dissatisfied ideas. 

With the exception of a very few craft unions, there were 
no labor unions in Eastman Kodak. One of the biographies of 
Eastman I had read described how Eastman had allowed a 
group of workmen to secede to form a union and then coldly 
watched their intramural quarrels and financial ruin. 

However, there was every reason to keep only contented 
workers on the job. The Indoctrination Film mentioned many 
of them: the dental and medical clinics, the cafeteria, the noon- 
hour recreation period, the pension system, the reward for 
suggestions, and the annual bonus. The idea was that all of 
these appeals to pride in the company product, in being part of 
the war effort, not letting the gang down, and the chance for 
financial security and fun while working should be stated 
verbally and pictorially, but as softly as possible. The narrator 
was to represent an experienced workman who was telling a 
newcomer all these things. And thanks to Sandford our version 
was easy to take in comparison with similar films from other 
companies. 

Most films are planned and written before the cameraman 
sullies his film with a shot. Sandford had been telling his 
cameramen what shots he wanted for this one, and had left 
the narration explaining the scenes until last. I was to follow 
the cameramen around, watch the scene being made, and write 
narration for each topic. 

To play safe, Sandford was writing script, too, so that we 
exchanged versions of the idea. I soon found that we were 
ridiculously at cross purposes. A self-educated man, Sandford 
inordinately admired the old school tie. He was haunted by the 
fear that his idea would sound too obvious, his language, too 
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salty. Consequently, he took to writing lectures packed with 
ponderous circumlocutions to cover every inch of the sound 
track. 

On the other hand, I wanted to shed any academic jargon 
I had picked up and write as Sandford talked. His spoken 
words were as salty as their sources the argot of the ball games, 
the garages, the barroom. He was especially knowing about 
animals and could characterize an alley cat or a dachshund 
with a Walt Disney eye. 

I listened admiringly and returned to him passages full of 
his own phrases: "a neat pile of folding-money/ "a deal from 
the bottom of the deck." He would return these censored into 
decorous phrases: "a very considerable amount" and "basically 
a prime characteristic of" 

On the face of it, my stint was a pushover one or two 
paragraphs a day. But I never learned that Sandford wasn t 
going to accept the first ten versions no matter what. If the first 
had been lettered by lightning on Mount Sinai, he would have 
sent me back to try again. So it went on, me rushing in every 
hour on the hour with the air of one who was bringing the 
good news from Ghent to Aix, and trudging back again to my 
overstuffed brain cell. 

There was the bright day, though, scarce a week since I d 
started. I was working on Suggestion Box, and Mary was taking 
notes on Lewis Mumford. 

"If you can spare a moment from Lewis Mumford, Fd ap 
preciate some suggestions on the Suggestion Box Section." 

"It is valuable," said Mary, keeping her place in the para 
graph, "and I have my own problems. Try not to be shrewish 
in time of stress." She went on reading tranquilly. 

"If you were an engineer on a train, you d run over Pearl 
White and smear the tracks all bloody just so you wouldn t be 
off schedule. If you were a captain of a ship they could shout 
Man Overboard! until they were hoarse. You would just write 
it down in your log for the day. The man s faint cries, how- 
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ever, would haunt you all your life" I paused for effect, 
watching closely for the kill. 

"Besides, according to the Atlanta papers, you won a coveted 
English prize from St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines. Where is the 
old St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines school spirit?" 

But Mary was pretty impervious. "Oh, they re always run 
ning an item in Kodakery about someone who suggested a new 
twist and got a couple of hundred for it. Appeal to the Cupidity 
of Man. And run along now." 

I brooded over the paragraph and wrote gloomily: 

". . . And here s Ed Winters on the receiving end of a 
hundred-dollar check from the company. He s just one more 
employee who found there s pleasure and profit in finding a 
better way. In fact, this whole company was founded by a man 
who thought of a better way than hauling along a tent every 
time he wanted to take a picture." 

I marked it "Take III" and laid it on Sandford s desk. He 
was out to lunch. 

It must have been something he ate, for he came in smiling. 

"That s it. Now you re writing in the groove. That about 
Eastman was the right touch. Why, there are men on the Board 
of Directors here who can tell you every word he ever said." He 
went out still smiling. 

Mary gathered up her pocketbook, her fountain pen and 
black-leather notebook. "I must say I m glad it s time for my 
photography course. I want you to savor your little triumph in 
solitude. We re going to learn all about exposure times in rela 
tion to different types of papers today, so I ll be home late, 
maybe." 

Instruction in photography was available to employees dur 
ing office hours upon recommendation of the department head, 
but of course only one or two in an office could take the course 
at one time. 

The five-o clock bell sounded. The corridors filled and a 
crowd waited before each elevator. I walked out into the 
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crowded street and into the garage, dodging the earliest cars as 
they left. Where had I left my car that morning? I found it 
behind another, like as not, and waited until the driver or the 
garage attendant appeared to let me out. 

The stream of departing cars oozed out down the ramp, 
out into the hot light of late afternoon, into the driveway, 
hesitated briefly before the confluence with the main stream on 
State Street, and diverged again for the suburbs in various di 
rections. 

We had found a white Cape Cod cottage belonging to an 
Eastman engineer who had unaccountably preferred to leave 
Rochester for a town nobody had ever heard of. His friends 
would call him up, and I d have to say, "Oh, he s moved, and 
I m his tenant. I ll give you his address if you like." I d scrabble 
through the papers in the top desk drawer. "Here it is. It s Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee." Downtown in the plant, Oak Ridge was 
known as Dogpatch or Tennessee Eastman. It was a voracious 
devourer of men with technical skills. One would call a depart 
ment only to be told: "Oh, Mr. Evans has been transferred to 
Tennessee Eastman." 

What did they make there? Plastics. It was a big, new plant 
to utilize the by-products from the film-making process. They 
were having to build a city right out in the wilds, though, 
which made it difficult. 

This last struck our fancy. We were always on the lookout 
for ideas for a film which some part of the company might want 
to commission. This Tennessee Eastman ought to get our di 
vision to record its progress in film. We tapped it out on the 
typewriter to submit to Sandford. 

Sandford thought well of the idea and sent it on to the 
Management Committee. There it quietly expired. 
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ARY checked the baked ham and the canta 
loupe on the menu in the Executive Dining 
Room and gave it to the waitress. It was heady air we breathed 
here, but so far we d not been thrown out. We had a chance 
to admire the murals and the Kodachromes on the nearest wall. 

Miss Moore, a veteran of five years in the office, had assured 
us it was perfectly all right to use the Executive Dining Room, 
but we noticed she never entered it herself. Most employees 
lined up at the cafeteria and ate at one of the small tables 
scattered over almost the whole floor. 

Men who had been employed for years nearly ready for 
their Twenty-Five-Year-Club dinners would meet every day in 
small groups in the cafeteria and play an intense game of 
bridge every noon hour in the men s lounge. To these men the 
barrier to the inner dining room might have been a silken 
thread, but they wouldn t have dreamed of breaking it. Each 
had been long trained by the sequence of habit and regulations 
that made up the working day. 

There were a few persons, however mainly professional 
men of one kind or another and heads of departments who 
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swung past the tables on their way to lunch. In these dynamic 
days, horrifyingly unconventional to the old timers, the real 
executives had to look sharp and arrive on time, for the tables 
filled up fast. Vice-presidents, indeed, had been known to come 
too late. 

While women usually sat on sufferance at the small tables 
against the wall, almost daily there was some small further en 
croachment. The more flighty of the new secretaries had taken 
to entertaining their friends at birthday parties at tables once 
sacrosanct. A few girls would appear at the end of a long inner 
table, then a few more. The vendetta with the vice-presidents 
came to close quarters. Daily we expected some pronouncement. 

One of the reasons we eventually left was the company 
attitude toward women in business. It was all very well for other 
companies to select women as Advertising Directors or even as 
Members of the Board. 

"Fifteen years!" one woman said to us, tapping her cigarette 
almost viciously. "Why you don t know how lucky you are! Dr. 
this and Dr. that and a private office and a rubber stamp with 
your name on! Do you know where I work after fifteen years? 
Right next to the packing room; all that banging and hammering 
and sometimes I think I ll tell them I can t stand it any longer. 
I can t write here. Why, I came in with a Phi Beta Kappa, and 
do you know where they started me off, and every woman who 
applied up to a couple of years ago? In the stenographic pool, 
that s where." 

"But they re getting around to some changes, aren t they?" 
I suggested. "The dietician, the librarians, the nurses, the head 
of personnel? Mary had a girl for her photography and 

"Oh, they re all scared of their shadows, and they don t 
really dare to throw their weight around when it comes to any 
thing important." 

As a matter of fact, timidity was a characteristic of most of 
the employees, and security was inordinately desired. The young 
writer on the company newspaper grinned. 
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Tm trapped and I know it. Stay here six months and they ll 
catch you too/ 

"How s that, Bob?" someone asked him. 

"Oh, any number of ways. First, they get you to sign up for 
some life insurance. Then they get you signed up for Savings 
and Loan. First thing you know you re buying a house. Then 
every year you get to figuring up what your wage dividend is 
going to amount to, and you wait until March to get that. You re 
thinking about that pension you re going to get in just a few 
years, and before you know it you re a Twenty-Five-Year Club 
man and they re giving you a testimonial fountain pen." 

If the giant machinery was greased by the security offered 
here, the wheels ran silently, too, because to the world outside 
no cog stood out beyond his fellows. The Government had 
frowned upon public recognition for its under-personnel. Here, 
anonymousness was a cardinal rule even for the most valuable 
men. A chemist could patent a hundred formulae; Sandford 
could be a genius at making films; it was no use; they must be 
content to hide their talents under the name of the company. 
Within the organization it might be known who had developed 
the magazine movie camera, but the inventor rested on his local 
laurels. He would be rewarded by advancement and bonuses, 
but not by extramural fame. 

Once or twice Sandford asked me to attend meetings of 
the Management Committee and record decisions that were 
made about the films. At first I caught the contagious awe at 
even lowly contact with Management. 

Impatient at their slow progress, I asked Mary, "How can 
this management return even five percent on the stock to the 
investors? Why they ve grown moss all up and down their north 
sides! They must be just coasting along on the patents they 
already have." 

But all the while, on drawing boards, in obscure laboratories, 
in home workshops, in some mechanic s basement in the 
suburbs, new products were being developed. Whether it was 
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a proximity fuse or aerial color film or a new reflex camera, the 
gestation period might be elephantine, but the monster was 
sure, at the last, to be proved fertile. 

Industry, it seemed, moved no faster than Government. 
While we admired its products, we didn t like what happened 
to its employees. It wasn t only that in being members of a 
great corporation men had lost their names and their freedom 
to move quickly; it was what happened to human personality. 
Individuality was a cancerous cellular development to be ruth 
lessly excised. In the rank and file there was no room for swash 
buckling, bold action; these captains of industry were all in the 
quartermaster corps. As a result, executives and underlings alike 
seemed to be men of a certain stamp, interchangeable parts. 
Hard to define, perhaps. Out of a thousand possible courses for 
their lives, they had chosen the slow way, the safe way, the 
steady way. They had deliberately selected Rochester when they 
might have had Calcutta, and State Street for the Burma Road. 
And even when the draft board picked them up and set them 
down half a world away, they wrote homesick letters back to 
Kodakery about the Recreation Club Carnival. 

Everybody joined the Recreation Club. It only cost a dollar 
or two and it provided a number of estimable services. There 
were, for instance, innumerable soft ball and bowling leagues, 
with Kodakery faithfully reporting the scores. A couple of nights 
a week we whammed a badminton bird around and let it go at 
that. That is, up to the Carnival. 

When we came in one August Saturday, the lobby was 
plastered with carnival notices. "Come on out, all you guys 
and gals, for the Grand Carnival." "Don t Forget the Carnival 
tomorrow at 1 1 : oo o clock at the Greenway Park." 

"We really ought to go," Mary said reflectively, her eyes on 
the watermelon and hot dog prominent on the poster. "Just for 
the chance to observe a big company get-together like this, if 
nothing else." 
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I chuckled. "And under guise of making a comparative 
study of food habits we ll eat them out of house and home." 

"Uh-huh," Mary dismissed me as the elevator came. "Wait 
until tomorrow and you ll see." 

Saturday morning there was a quick thundershower a 
couple of loud crashes, and a few half-hearted growls, until the 
storm finally shuffled off toward Buffalo. The morning bright 
ened immediately, as if it hadn t meant what it said. By the 
time we got to the Park, mincing daintily past mud puddles 
toward the picnic, the sun was out full. 

If the picnic itself wasn t very noteworthy, the afternoon 
in the carnival was. We sampled the ferris wheel and the 
tumblebug and snapped the whip and got into numerous varie 
ties of swings. 

"Consider a Good Humor," I suggested, when we paused 
for breath. "The breath of coolness which it exhales, the deli 
cate frost patterns along the chocolate sides, breaking so brittlely 
when one bites, the rich contrasts of brown and creamy white." 

"I could consider its features if it weren t disappearing so 
fast. How about going on the Dirigible over there?" 

The Dirigible swung its bullet-shaped boats high out over 
the midway. There was a crowd waiting, and a little girl asked 
if she could sit with us. She got in first, on the outside. Mary 
got in next and I stepped in last. 

After the first ponderous whirl, the cars lifted slightly in the 
air. The breeze blew the little girl s short blond hair and she 
smiled. 

As the speed increased, the car was tilted toward us. It 
occurred to me that there wasn t much of anything to hang on 
to. We looked apprehensively at the rod which held the car. 
The little girl had stopped smiling and was cowering against 
Mary. They were both tilted toward me. "Say! Move off into the 
wild blue yonder. I feel like the bottom layer in a layer cake." 

"I only wish" But Mary s indignant expression changed 
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in mid-flight to some other emotion. I put it down to stark 
terror. God knows that s what I was feeling. 

Presently the Dirigible slackened speed and came to a safe 
landing. As we stepped out on the ramp, Mary bade the girl 
a cool farewell. 

"What s the matter with you?" I asked, surprised. Mary had 
taken to sidling with her back to the fence a strange manner 
of locomotion, I thought, even for a former Dirigible passenger. 

"Let s sit here." Mary hastily occupied a bench, but she 
didn t look happy. 

"That horrible little girl" she went on. "She got frightened. 
Probably has a weak bladder. Anyway, I can t get up with a 
large damp circle all over my rear." 

The more aggrieved Mary looked, the more I laughed. 

"I could get you the blanket out of the car at a price." 

"Oh, yes, the blanket, and hurry!" 

It was getting dark. Mary shifted from one haunch to an 
other. 

"You re sure you ll be here when I get back? You won t 
weary of this mad spectacle around you? Are you content to be 
merely an observer at the midway of life?" 

"Go on!" she urged. 

Returning with the blanket I attracted her attention from 
across the midway, but paused at some distance, laughing. 

She seemed to want me to come nearer. She beckoned 
earnestly. Some sailors who passed between us started to change 
course. 

Finally I strolled within range. 

"Ol Black Joe am right here, Miss Mary, bringin yo wrap. 
Gets mighty cool these summer evenings" 

Mary snatched the blanket. It was plaid with a fringe and 
it was rather scanty. She wrapped it around her lengthwise and 
clutched it together in front. Once she had protected her rear, 
nothing much but fringe was left around her ankles. With con 
siderable dignity she walked along the midway. The effect was 
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striking her little feet stealing in and out beneath flapping 
fringe. 

People did a double take when they saw her. Back of us 
was an entourage of little boys. 

"They think you re one of the trapeze artists on the way to 
her dressing room/ I assured her. 

Once home it didn t help to decide that she had entirely 
maligned the little girl s power of continence. The seats had 
just been wet from the morning storm. 
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( HE Indoctrination Film was getting along 
towards the finish. We had begun to fear that 
by the time it was issued, the company would be more interested 
in separating employees from the payroll, not inducting new 
ones. 

Most of the scenes had been shot, not once but several 
times, from all angles. Since an Eastman film must be technically 
perfect, an unaesthetic shadow or a skin tone which was too 
red would be enough cause to discard a shot. Besides, many 
scenes were flubbed by the employee actors and had to be taken 
over. Of course, film was what the company had mostest of 
the cameramen had a lordly way of not bothering about an odd 
ten feet or so on the end of a roll. 

There were really only two difficult scenes left. One was a 
sequence in the big auditorium to show noon-hour dancing, 
which involved securing sufficient lighting to shoot such an 
extensive scene in color. Larry, the electrician, heaved for a 
week at the heavy cables. Even so, the wattage was too weak to 
take the scene as if it were daylight. We had to pretend that 
this was one of the dances when lights were dimmed and a 
spotlight was turned on the dancers. A platform was set up at 
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the proper angle to take the scene and everything appeared to 
be ready. 

All but the dancers, that is. They were there right enough, 
but everybody took fright at the big spot and promptly danced 
out of range. At last Sandford ordered all of the staff, except 
Cass and Faber, the cameramen, to form a line across the floor 
just out of camera range. We bared our teeth menacingly; there 
was no escape, and the jitterbugging couples were immortalized 
on film. 

The other was a domestic scene in the life of a typical Kodak 
family. Actually, the Martins father, mother, and three chil 
drenwere required to set up housekeeping in a large room at 
Kodak. Specialists of all kinds converged upon the hapless 
family. Someone got a bird cage for homey atmosphere; the 
electricians set up their battery of lights. A table was set for 
dinner in a workingman s home after considerable discussion of 
whether the milk would likely be poured from the bottle di 
rectly into the glasses or not. The company dietitian was to 
prepare dinner. 

Meanwhile, we had all racked our brains as to the dialogue. 
At the head of the table the father was to reach into the pocket 
of his shirt and exhibit his wage dividend check. "Well, here 
it is, kids what ll we do with it?" he then asks. Each child was 
then supposed to answer, "I want a bicycle!" and so on. After 
hours of deliberation, we agreed on suitable answers, including 
"I want a puppy!" for the six-year-old. The father then rejected 
all these suggestions by concluding with sturdy patriotism: "But 
right now I m going to Buy More War Bonds!" 

The family came at 11:00 o clock. The father s fresh shirt 
crackled so that his shirt sleeves could hardly be rolled back for 
convincing informality, and the mother s apron was freshly 
laundered. The children had been scrubbed and polished and 
warned. 

If they had any illusions about the romance of being in 
films, I m sure they disappeared during the next hours. There 
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was to be a trucking shot, so the milk was poured into a glass 
while the camera and the photographer were rolled slowly back 
ward on the truck. This detail, like all the others, had to be re 
hearsed while Sandford and the photographers followed the 
action in the view-finder. The mother poured from successive 
bottles and we took turns rushing out to wash and polish glasses. 

At twelve o clock the dietitian whispered that the dinner 
was ready. At one she was nervous and by two o clock distraught, 
for the world would be sure to criticize the limp salad and soggy 
vegetables. Sandford told her to start over. 

Meanwhile, since this was to be a lip-synchronized scene, 
the voices would be directly recorded as the film was exposed; 
the technicians had a field day checking their sound cameras 
for pitch and volume. Sandford held an intimate chat with each 
actor, telling him how he wanted the line to be said. Finally 
the new meal was brought in and bit by bit the scene was slowly 
filmed. The elder Martins were marvels of patience, but the 
six-year-old began to whimper, not understanding a dinner at 
which you said, "I want a puppy!" over and over and were for 
bidden to eat what was on the table. When the scene was finally 
cut into the finished picture, heralded by a loud "clunk!" on the 
sound track, Sandford swore at it every time he heard it. All 
that travail to bring forth a mouse of an effect put lip-sync in 
disfavor for a long time to come. 

But at last all the scenes had been shot to Sandford s satis 
faction. The next step was to secure a duplicate print of all the 
original film for use in the editing so that the original wouldn t 
be damaged by constant handling. Since the original film is 
never publicly shown, but only duplicates or copies of the 
original, we recommended that cameramen shoot for effects in 
the dupes rather than effects in the original. We also thought 
that the editor would get a truer idea of the final effect if he 
had a color dupe to work with rather than a black-and-white. 

After the pictures themselves had been edited into forty 
minutes of beauty and understanding, I had to chip and polish 
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the narration to fit the final picture version. The complete script 
was typed in double columns, one headed PICTURE and the 
other SOUND. Then we were ready to find the Voice that 
should speak these words. 

"What we ought to have here," Sandford told us, "is the 
voice of the Old Employee. He s telling the young fellows what 
the score is, see? So, all right, we get an old employee to read 
the lines, and what happens? Why the fellow never read a 
script before in his life, so the mike scares him, and he flubs all 
the lines." 

"And we have another Papa Martin all over again," Cass 
sighed. 

"Sure, either that or he grinds it out like hamburger with 
no change in inflection at all. He s back in the third grade 
getting an A for effort from Miss Fiditch. We ll have to get a 
professional, that s all." 

"Uh I think I know somebody," Cass said. Cass had lived 
all his life in Rochester and was awfully ingenious. When he 
met an obstacle he never whined, just whipped around and tried 
another way. 

When Cass brought Mr. Gibson in for a tryout, he seemed 
just right for the effect. He had played in stock for many years, 
made a brief appearance on Broadway, to which his scrapbook 
testified, and was back in stock again, pending a comeback. His 
voice was fatherly, with a slight sibilance at which the sound 
man complained, but we decided it would only add to the 
characterization. 

Certainly his patience was endless while we got the narra 
tion timed to the picture. 

This was a trial-and-error process. As the narrator read the 
script, the cuer sat by his side and watched the pictures to get 
a general idea of where the narration was timed to fit the pic 
tures. It wouldn t do of course to have the narrator saying, "and 
speaking of recreation, here s a fast curve on the inside," while 
the pictures were about how to keep the washroom tidied up. 
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So the scripts had to be marked with pauses, one red line indi 
cating a breath pause and a double line a complete stop. The 
cuer would then find the exact frame at which the narrator 
needed to be started up again, and make the cue in the margin. 
All cues had to be soundless because ultimately the sound would 
be recorded on film. Mary developed a starter system of taps 
on the wrist each time the narrator had stopped at an indicated 
pause. Since the narrator couldn t look at the screen and read 
too, he just devoted himself to reading the script, directed en 
tirely by the cuer. 

In a day or two we were ready to present the film as it would 
be recorded before the Management Committee for final ap 
proval. The day the Committee was to appear, Sandford terrified 
us by an unnatural heartiness, like a cannibal chief fattening 
victims for the next picnic. Besides, we caught him teetering 
back and forth on his toes, an infallible sign with him of great 
nervous strain. 

Secretaries from Upstairs sent down word that the Com 
mittee was on the way. Faber and Cass, Mary and Mr. Gibson 
and Sally Moore were hustled into the projection room and 
sealed in. Sandford wanted to give the impression that it was 
all done with mirrors. 

The Committee filed in, a little severe, a little conscious of 
their responsibilities, as well they might be, judging from all 
the to-do that attended their appearances. I was glad to be well 
out of range at the back of the room, charged with taking down 
their merest word. Sandford picked up the inter-corn phone, 
muttered a husky "All right" in it; the lights dimmed, and the 
opening music and the first familiar pictures faded in with a 
new significance. The crew in the projection room was sharp. 
One by one the hazards that had tripped them before were 
safely past. At the end of each reel there was a pause for com 
ments and questions. Sandford gave a masterly exposition to 
meet each objection. 

One couldn t say the Committee danced in the aisles, but 
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they were pleased. By the time the projection crew staggered 
out, they seemed cordial. The movie was provisionally ap 
proved for recording on sound film. 

By contrast, the actual recording took a couple of happy 
hours in the bosom of our family. Mr. Gibson was the only 
one to feel uncomfortable; he was purple, poor man, struggling 
with a bout of asthma. Just the same we all felt relieved when 
the end product of six months work was safely on film. 
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/^LOSEUP of hand switching on light, of hand 
V^ groping warily around shower curtain to ad 
just hot and cold faucets, of spoon with coffee being dropped 
into percolator basket, of milk bottle with frozen cream shoulder 
ing cap an inch out of the top, of Mary s eyes (lids at half-mast) 
watching her fingers stirring the sugar in a coffee cup, of a 
garage door swathed in snow besieged by a series of body 
blows, yielding at length with niggard grace. 

Closeup, perforce, for all is as Mary bitterly says, "Pitch 
black dark. And to think that a child of the sun, if there ever 
was one, deliberately chose to work in a climate like this!" The 
car headlights flood the interior of the garage; the starter whines 
weakly at the cold, then the motor catches, clouds billow behind 
us, and we back out the driveway toward the street. 

In the darkness, with a new fall of snow hiding the drive 
way, it was a memory feat to know just where the driveway 
curved. Even without chains we could make it through two or 
three miles of snow, provided the driver charged backward at 
full speed, curving and cutting at the proper places. Often the 
car would stop midway with its rear in a solid bank of snow. 
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Then by driving softly forward and relentlessly back we could 
back one way to the cleared street. 

Still dark all the eight miles from our suburb to the office 
downtown. Dark past groups of workers on their way to the 
war plants, shifting and stamping at bus stops. Bright inside 
the bulging buses, and warm too, judging from how packed 
they were. For long stretches there was no passing, so we fol 
lowed, for the narrow streets were narrower still, banked as 
they were with cleared snow. Some buses drawers were down 
from a recent repair, exposing war-worn motors at the rear. As 
the red "stop" signs flashed on and the bus slipped from icy 
ruts and ridges toward the curb, the long lines of cars stopped 
too. When the buses roared and gathered speed, we could all 
go on. 

Dark in our office at eight-thirty, war time, but getting 
light. The tall building across the way could just be seen. By 
nine it was as light as it would ever get, but smoky from all 
the factories in this section. Perhaps nothing is so personal to a 
desk worker as the view of the outside world from his narrow 
square of glass. One factory provided a curious punctuation for 
these days. The smoke from its chimney would change suddenly 
from black to thick yellow, and a cart with glowing slag would 
shuttle out from the factory to the dump. 

Then one morning, I was scrabbling in the snow on the 
window sill for hunks of snow to drop on passersby, if any, 
when I came upon the name of Yvonne Nadeau scratched on 
the green paint of the sill. She had been the script writer be 
fore me. "Where are the Yvonnes of yesteryear?" I asked Mary, 
interminably on Lewis Mumford. 

Each in his own way began to rebel against the grim 
boredom of the routine. Cass and Faber made a deal to ex 
change photography and flying lessons. Faber was the best 
photographer next to Cass, I thought. Faber turned out to have 
a surprising talent for portrait painting. He brought in a 
pensive portrait of his wife, and we propped it up on the book- 
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case until Sandford came in and banned it. "It gives me the 
jitters to have that face peeking at me all the time over the 
glass." 

Well, we were all getting the jitters. Out of delicate regard 
for my professional status, Sandford never buzzed for me; he 
knuckled a tattoo on the glass partition. When I hurtled into 
the air a time or two, he got it down to a gentlemanly tap. 

We all longed for the breaks in the day. One of the pleas- 
antest was the noon hour when, if you were clever, you could 
manage a clean-up session in the washroom, lunch, a film 
showing of a couple of shorts in the auditorium and a nap in 
the Women s Lounge. 

The Women s Lounge was a show place, newly decorated 
with big, comfortable chairs into which one sank happily after 
a session with hard office seats. A pleasant attendant was kept 
busy forever emptying ash trays, for this and the cafeteria were 
the two places where women could smoke. Some groups played 
bridge, and there were plenty of Lifes and Mademoiselles and 
Vogues. Usually I latched on to a vacancy between two people 
on a couch and got the knack of sleeping in the center of active 
conversations on either side. My jaw would drop so that one 
could discover there a new route to the West Indies. Yet, let 
the bell ring, the one-thirty bell, not the one or the one-forty- 
five (they marked the end of other lunch periods), and I 
would wake up, haul in my lower jaw, and be ready for another 
session. 

The hours mushed on, slow, slow. About three o clock there 
would be a run on the Coca-Cola and candy dispensers on the 
eighth floor. On the way upstairs one passed knots of men taking 
ten minutes off for a cigarette on the stair landing. 

I took a hatred for my chair and begged for a new one. It 
came, but it grew as relentlessly hard as the first. I went through 
all the books in the office library, even the eighth-grade science 
textbooks, dating back to the days when the Company made 
teaching films on aviation and city sanitation. I went through 
the office correspondence, marveling at Sandford s style, so 
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cautious, so uncharacteristic of his buoyancy and his depression. 
"We are indeed pleased to learn that you found Eighteenth 
Century Life in Williamsburg, Virginia of value in connection 
with the museum programs. We feel that" 

That there was good reason for caution I found out when 
Sandford called me into his office. 

Ominously, his back was to the door. He let me sit down. 

He whipped around and pointed his finger like a rapier. 

"You, Cussler, did you answer a letter from the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce?" 

"Yes, why?" I faltered. 

"Well, what in hell did you say in it? Where s the copy?" 

"I didn t make any. I didn t think it was important enough. 
I just thanked them for the booklet they sent and said we were 
especially interested in it because we were considering making 
a film about a modern industrial city." 

"Good God! It s a wonder the whole Chamber of Com 
merce isn t downstairs in the lobby. Don t you know you can t 
write a letter from here as if you were merely speaking as an 
individual? They ll assume you are stating some definite interest 
on the part of the whole company." 

"I m sorry. I just thought I was answering them prettily." 

"And hereafter if you re going to sign letters you ought to 
have some title. Make it Associate Editor. " 

It was in this way that we gradually learned to speak and 
write with corporate caution, even as Sandford, too, had learned. 

When the everlasting light-green walls got too overpowering, 
I d announce to Mary still taking notes! "Goodby, now. Going 
to the library, now." 

"Not again! There s a whole batch of film magazines right 
here. Have you covered these?" 

"They re last month s. It s my bounden duty to follow new 
developments in the art of the cinema, that my superiors may 
be properly apprised of what gives. How better than in this 
month s issues, currently in the library?" 

But it was really to talk to the librarian, Miss Gaines. Plump, 
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warm, and personable, she seemed one of the few completely 
happy persons in the company. Her very "Good morning!" gave 
you a lift, and she instinctively knew when you wanted to 
work and when you had come in for a chat. 

"My grandmother/ she began, "had four thousand dollars. 
And she knew young Mr. Eastman when he was going 
around asking people to buy shares in his new company. Grand 
mother thought a long time and looked into this and that around 
town. Finally she decided to put the money in preferred stock 
of the Rochester Button Factory. 1 have a great deal of regard 
for Mr. Eastman/ she said, but people can do without pictures. 
On the other hand, people will always have to have buttons/ " 

"And her granddaughter decided that people will always 
have to have librarians." She smiled with entire good humor. 

Yet, the colder the wind whistled around the building, the 
hotter seethed emotions inside. The greyer the view from the 
windows, the more spectacular the Kodachromes within. This 
season in Rochester was the equivalent of a mistral; all our Van 
Goghs began cutting off their ears. 

I found the merest story about Eastman fascinating. In 
the authorized biographies, one studied the colorless features, 
the eyes behind the spectacles, the firm jaw and the thin, un 
smiling lips for some hint of his inner life. Why, a bachelor, 
did he choose to live in the echoing mansion on East Avenue? 
And why, having shot all the lions that tried to compete with 
him in business, did he go off to Africa to shoot lions? Was it 
really the last pathetic effort of an American businessman to 
have some fun? Or was it not rather the design of an implacable 
man to talk with his physician on the trip about the exact 
location of hearts in animals and in men? Was it all with that 
note in mind: "I have finished my work why wait?" Then, 
methodical to the last, he fired the suicide shot in the bathroom, 
taking care to staunch the ebbing lifeblood with a towel. Nor 
could the soft story they put out that he had a cancer of the 
throat have been, for such an iron man, anything but a canard. 
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His career, it seemed, was simply a symbol of the wild hysteria 
and frustration latent beneath the surface of this ordered world. 

The blizzard came and smothered the gasping roads with 
whipped cream. Our driveway was blocked, so was our street. 
Only a few choking buses and intrepid cars went into town 
back of the snowplow. On sidestreets, in garage parking lots, 
and in driveways, white mounds in grotesque positions marked 
the final resting-place of abandoned cars. 

Forewarned by our neighbors, we knew what to do. We 
had seen how people down at the bus corner left their skis 
stuck in the snow. I put on my ski suit and red socks and heavy 
ski boots and set off in the morning dark on skis to follow the 
track of the Atlanta Snowbird. Panting, we reached a rise 
where the wind blew icy particles against one s face. I crossed 
my skis and fell as Mary disappeared into the darkness. Ridicu 
lous to perish so! I wouldn t even rate a gold star on Eastman s 
big flag. For an epitaph, only: "She couldn t find the Brighton 
Road." I called feebly and Mary came back. But we were shaken 
by the time we reached the office and, as anticlimax, spent 
most of the day, after all, in comparing notes with the others 
on adventures. 

Ordway had had the most tempestuous time of it. Although 
he was in another department, we knew him well for his wit 
and his knowledgeability about color, since he was always being 
called in to advise on problems of lighting. He was a periodic 
drinker, but each time he erred, the company treated him with 
rather more forbearance than I would have expected from a 
soulless corporation. 

Why he drank I never knew, but I suspect the combination 
of the winter and the routine got him down. When the blizzard 
came, he holed up in a downtown hotel with a couple of quarts. 
To sober and discipline him, his wife had him arrested and 
thrown into jail. About three in the morning, he got a friend 
to bail him out and found a taxi. The taxi went as far as it 
could, and then let him out at the beginning of his street. 

"And then I went as far as I could. I sank to my poor shaky 
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knees in the snow drifts and crawled up somebody s front steps 
and tapped on the window with my last strength, and some light 
sleeper heard me." 

His wife supplied a partial explanation, at least, of her own 
attitude. "Right now my house is a shambles, but I know my 
husband is a genius, and I d rather have an interesting man 
about and a few tough times than the nonentities most wives 
have to put up with." 

Sandford was out with the grippe. Soon Faber and the 
younger executive assistants discovered new reasons why they 
had to talk over script ideas with us. We felt, too, that we 
needed the man s point of view if we were ever to master the 
new film subject, Photography in Industry. (It involved a num 
ber of baffling topics, such as templates and the innards of 
metals under stress and microphotography.) Our conference 
chairs were full and we had to lovingly dust off our desks for 
our advisers to sit on. "If only Cass ..." I sighed. 

Cass did come in at last. He ripped off his dark glasses, a 
Hollywood touch that he affected in season and out in the 
gloom of the projection room and the glare of the arc lights. 
Unveiled were those handsome features, that would have been 
more nobly employed in front of, than behind, a camera. He 
swung his glasses negligently, leaned back in his new tweed suit 
("a hundred ten bucks a week!" I remembered) against my 
desk. Then he swooped forward and looked deep into my eyes. 

"There s something I want you to do for me, Margaret." 

"What, Cass?" I answered softly. 

"I wonder if you could write me a couple of pages of script 
on the template process. So I could start shooting tomorrow." 

Aw! 

This was the season when secretaries were discreetly asked 
if they had ever seen "Oklahoma!" in New York, some week 
end and this was the season when they flounced down to Per 
sonnel and asked to be transferred. When the jealousy between 
Accounting and Camera Clubs flared into a hot exchange of 
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memos. When one of Mr. Bayle s five assistants at last out 
distanced the pack and became Executive Assistant to Mr. 
Bayle. 

Sandford had been out a long time when Mr. Wade, the 
Mr. Wade In Charge of Advertising Operations, assembled the 
staff. He cleared his throat and proceeded cautiously. Mr. Sand- 
ford was a hardworking man and a brilliant man, as he didn t 
have to tell us. Unfortunately, the strain of this last film had 
been too severe. He had had a nervous breakdown and would 
be away for at least a month longer. Meanwhile, the staff would 
carry loyally on, he was sure. Miss Moore, the oldest employee 
in the Division, would be in charge. 

The choice of Miss Moore on the basis of seniority was 
characteristic. The lines of stratification in this hierarchy were 
not to be set at naught by performance or output, certainly not 
the bold stroke or the tour de force. But if you held on, if you 
watched the months pile up, you could be reasonably sure, not 
only of security, but of steady advancement. 

But Miss Moore s function was to exercise delaying tactics. 
Without Sandford, no real work could be done. We missed his 
battered hat on the rack, the severe lifted eyebrow and the 
curses when we did badly, the unwaxed mustache, comically 
tragic. Like a giant spot directed on us all, he highlighted our 
hours and made the merest typist aware of new lights and 
shadows against the flat green walls. 

We found out, too, how different we all were. Some were 
practical and dull, some impulsive, some thorough, some lazy, 
some were interested in theory, some wanted to push a project 
through, no matter how. Sandford s whip had kept the huskies 
on the Yukon Trail; now we started yapping and snarling among 
ourselves. 

Once the first "school s out!" period was past, each started 
working in furious rivalry on a treatment for Photography in 
Industry. The subject matter could be handled easily enough. 
The film would include ten examples of how photography could 
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be used in industry. But the real problem was to find a Treat 
ment. What theme would be original enough and significant 
enough to illumine the topic? How to find a formula that would 
convincingly bind together such discrete material? 

An air of intense industry pervaded the department. In 
Sandford s office, Miss Moore composed endless letters begin 
ning, "In Mr. Sandford s absence, I am answering your inquiry 
concerning" At every desk, in every glass-partitioned cubicle, 
someone was agonizing at a typewriter. Cass and Faber and the 
electricians experimented with shooting the same subject with 
eighteen kinds of lighting effects. 

At last we brought in our sheaves of treatments for a dis 
cussion. Out of Mumford, by Mary, came the suggestion that 
in the age of technics new means of communication would con 
stantly be required and invented. What more efficient medium 
than photography writing directly on film with light? 

Too involved," said Cass. "You writers are way off the 
beam. Now I have an idea. It s a big convention, see? They re 
all business men, representatives of the big corporations here to 
see what s new. 

"We open on a typical convention hall stage nobody on it. 
A movie screen at the back nothing on it. Suspense, see? A 
man comes in from the wings (he s the Kodak representative) 
takes out his watch and puts it on the stand. He starts right in, 
zing! 

"Now I haven t much time to spiel, and I know you re 
busy. Here are exactly ten ways photography can help you in 
your business. And he indicates the screen. 

"The hall darkens, the pictures come on, and there we are!" 

We were tremendously impressed and, besides, exhausted 
from wrangling. What succinctness, and withal, what clarity! 

"Oh, you just take it too hard, that s all." And Cass admired 
his custom-made shoes from several angles. 

Christmas was coming, at last. It was coming Monday, and 
we were to have off Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 
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I had a Friday deadline to meet with an article on the 
Williamsburg film for one of the film magazines. It made me 
indecently industrious in the face of the bush-league bac- 
chanalia in all of the offices. In every department, including 
ours, small Christmas trees suddenly bloomed with tinsel, but 
I had to rush in crying, "More paper!" or "May I have that 
letter from Baldwin?" Nobody was in the mood to explain just 
where the color plates were that I was to send with the article. 
For once the festive punch bowls were filled, gay groups were 
singing "White Christmas," but Madcap Margaret had to rout 
out unwilling censors to pass the article. 

Aggrieved at my role and tired besides, I went home for the 
weekend in a state. Indeed, we were all ready to ask Sandford 
to move over and make room for visitors. 
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IY February things were looking up. Sandford 
was back, looking as if he had been inhaling 
and exhaling on a Florida beach, as of course he had. As an 
additional means of keeping him happy the company had as 
signed an administrative assistant, a young veteran back early 
from the seas, who brought a naval efficiency into our office. 
As for Miss Moore, she thankfully retired into the acetate- 
flavored inspection room and inspected miles of Williamsburg 
prints every time one returned from its trip to a high school. 
Over the glass partition, I could see the old master s hat on the 
rack. Smoke clouds rose above new conferences in the next 
room. Even the secretaries were more cheerful at typing letters 
that at last had something of significance to say. 

At Sandford s return, a few visitors began to trickle in with 
news of the great wide world outside. They would have been 
flattered to know how eagerly we anticipated, how earnestly we 
prepared for their coming. We had built a better mousetrap in 
upstate New York, but the path was hardly beaten, certainly 
not from our ever going Outside. 

Mr. Cosgrave was expected. Mr. Cosgrave of the great Wil 
liamsburg Foundation, which had supplied part of the funds for 
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the Williamsburg film. Mary, as Chairman of the Southern 
Charm and Ladies Hospitality Committee, was briefed on when 
to appear with files of postcard comments on the film showings 
all over the country. A big burly man, Mr. Cosgrave breezed 
through the conference with Sandford so fast Mary had barely 
time to come in on cue before he sped away to business in an 
other clime. 

Durgan Lee was expected. She was one of the battalion of 
personable film representatives maintained by the British In 
formation Service. With her fair hair and her clear light voice 
she adorned the Executive Dining Room at lunch, telling us all 
about the latest British films, especially the experimental ones. 
What was more, after she left she sent us four or five of the 
best to look at, so that we began to accumulate a fund of new 
film ideas, for the British and Canadian documentaries were still 
miles abid of the American. 

Len Lye was expected. Len Lye was an abstractionist artist 
who had made experiments on the use of color in film and had 
written for a number of the highbrow English journals. Sand- 
ford brought in an armful of Len Lye s articles. We feverishly 
read them and wrote reports for Sandford. It was to be a full 
dress reception for Len Lye, who was bringing his films to 
show, so executives in other departments were alerted. Sand- 
ford huddled miserably in his office, waiting for the reception 
ist s buzz from downstairs; then he squared his shoulders to 
meet him at the elevator and escort him in. 

The films were strange and exciting. They used lines and 
splashes of abstract symbols in color to represent directly the 
mood of the musical accompaniment. There was no intermedi 
ate use of cartoon or realistic figures to interpret the sound as in 
some of the Disney films; this was a direct equation between 
color and sound. 

When it was over, the executive from upstairs stirred in his 
seat. There was a long respectful pause. Finally he spoke. "Very 
interesting. Very interesting, indeed." He left hastily. 
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Not that we were much better, for all our perusal of Len 
Lye s articles. Out of delicacy Sandford refrained from using 
our comments, while we didn t know what he had said already. 

However, one result of this particular visit was to reinforce 
our scorn for visual cliches. These were scenes or shots that oc 
curred so often in the factual films we saw as to have become 
banal. Naturally, the big assembly-line film producers turning 
out fact films hastily for a war market were the worst offenders. 
In a typical film commissioned by a corporation to one of these 
producers there were certain items you could count on finding: 

1. A montage. Sometimes this consisted of a series of dif 
ferent scenes appearing simultaneously on the screen, like the 
kind one sees at the beginning of the sports news in the big 
theatres. More often there was a quick succession of shots to 
produce an effect. "Our product today is used on land (railroad 
train angling dramatically across screen), on sea (ships loading 
cargoes at docks, sailor saluting officer), and in the air (flights 
of bombers proceeding across sky)." One reason this was a 
favorite device was that you could take any shot that was lying 
around handy and splice it in. 

2. The war motif, or our great industrial nation all out for 
victory. Includes: shot of home office. Navy or Army E flying on 
flagpole. Shot inside steel mill, pouring white-hot molten ore, if 
there is any conceivable connection with the product. There is a 
strict ruling that all films conclude with an American flag flap 
ping in the breeze. 

3. The Founder s early struggle. White-coated Founder in 
laboratory looking intently at test tube. Founder as a boy ped 
dling his product from door to door. 

4. Screen talks. A full screen closeup of the Chairman of the 
Board was mighty good insurance for the producer that his film 
would be approved when completed. 

To be fair to the script writers, it must be admitted that they 
were under constant pressure to please their sponsors. Not hav 
ing seen many films himself, a company big shot was sure to 
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come up with an idea which he would insist on including. The 
script would pass up the line, each man taking a shot at it 
until, riddled and unwieldy, the script returned to the pro 
ducer for filming. 

On this diet of industrial films both the ones we saw and 
those we worked on in contrast to the experimental use of the 
film medium we had expected from the job, Mary and I began 
to grow restive. Every issue of the film magazines explained 
how the use of 16 mm. films was burgeoning in the Army 
training program. After the war, every school, indeed, every 
classroom would have a sound projector. 

"Says here there are 60,000 rental outlets for 16 mm. films. 
More than the regular theatres already/ 

I stopped typing. "You aren t helping me think up treat 
ments. Says where?" 

"The Film World Reporter." 

Under the heading "Kodak Park Safety Film" I went on 
typing grimly, "In an extended Trucking Shot we see a typical 
Kodak Park employee get off the bus. Trucking backward at 
walking pace, the camera watches him as he- 
Mary read aloud: "Terry-Sanders Form New Film Unit. 
First of scheduled twenty films for this year, according to A. L. 
Perry, President, will be a film on the bayous of Louisiana for 
U. S. Cereals. Film will stress romance of bayou dwellers con 
tribution to the American dinner table. You see there, Mar 
garet?" 

"What?" 

"Everybody s getting in there first, at the beginning of all 
this activity in the 16 mm. field. It s ridiculous of us to sit here 
in this" 

"Bayou." 

"This bayou choked with water-hyacinths, while people with 
far less equipment 1 

"How true. But right now do you remember the moral from 
the Indoctrination Film? it s more War Bonds! " 

It was the safety film, however, that finished me off. 
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I have always been fearful of fires, although the office build 
ing where we worked was safe enough. Still I took to following 
the cameramen about and moving the cigarettes well away from 
any 35 mm. film in the vicinity. If I could have gotten a seven- 
story knotted rope, I would have hitched it up in the office. As 
it was, at the one fire alarm that clanged through the halls, I 
charged down the corridor, seven flights of stairs and was 
breathing heavily on the sidewalk before the others had started 
putting on their coats. No wonder Sandford thought I would 
have a more than usual interest in the subject. 

The catch was that Kodak Park was a far different matter. 
This was the place where the film was made two kinds: safety 
film and highly inflammable 35 mm. film. Furthermore, the 
stuff they spread on the film base was cellulose nitrate, a first 
cousin to dynamite. 

The Safety Director at Kodak Park sat me down to look at 
some films they had already made. By the time I got through 
seeing them, my hands were clammy-cold. 

"Now that s a little picture we made out in the testing 
ground, showing how the top vents work. When there s an ex 
plosion, it can expend its force pushing out the top vents. See?" 

The vicious stuff exploded in an instant and the top vents 
shot out. 

"And here s what was left of one of the storage vaults when 
they were using the old type of container and a fire broke out. 
The new type has an insulation feature that keeps the heat 
away from the film." 

When the matinee was over, I followed the Safety Director 
around with buckling knees. Whither he would go, I went; his 
safety devices would be my safety devices. But the more he 
dragged me around to see the nice shiny fire engines all poised 
to leap, the automatic sprinkler systems, the signs warning the 
men to check their matches and the special suits, dust-free lest 
static electricity set off an explosion, the more I cleaved to him 
like a sister. 
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"If that building over there should go, we d never know 
about it, that s one consolation," he would announce cheerfully. 
"Well, let s see if Charley is around to let us into Building 10. 
You certainly ought to have a section on Building 10." 

I didn t like Building 10 already: it had those vents. 

Charley took his key out and unlocked the door. He flung 
it open so we could see the vats inside. 

"Been working here twenty years, but to tell you the truth 
I never do like to go in here." 

The Safety Director ambled in and examined the inmost 
vat. "Guess you could set up your scene on that right here. 
Don t you think so?" 

"Nearer the door, perhaps," I suggested finally from well 
outside. "On account of the cameramen s lights!" 

"That s so," said Charley. "I d hate to be shooting that 
scene." 

"Oh, we ll be right here to supervise everything," said the 
Safety Director. 

Anyway, by the time I got back to the office to work on the 
script, I was hanging on doorknobs. Sandford was highly 
amused. Again and again he lashed me out into the thin March 
sunshine. "You go up there and write some realistic details into 
the script." 

So he wanted realism, did he? Well, I d fix that. Just so long 
as I didn t have to be around when they filmed it. And with 
Mary s propaganda about striking out on our own, I didn t in 
tend to be around. So I wrote in two-hundred-pound packages 
toppling on a shipper s toes (happily in a steel-toed boot), men 
getting crunched at loading platforms behind loading trucks, and 
acid splashing into a worker s face. Finally for full documentary 
flavor there would be a real fire in a room where they were 
working on 35 mm. film, with an instructive record of what 
would happen then: from its discovery by an employee, to his 
turning in the alarm, to dunking the fire with the automatic 
sprinkler system (including the employees as they filed out), 
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to the arrival of the fire truck, and, I could not but hope for 
the sake of Sandford and the plant, to the confinement of the 
fire within the limits designated in the script. 

While I was pounding out these "Perils of Pauline," Sand- 
ford came in to see Mary. 

"You ve been wanting some more responsible work, de Give. 
I m going to put you on directing the Recordak sequence in the 
industrial film. Do you think you can handle that?" 

Mary assented graciously, but she was startled. This was so 
unlike Sandford. Had he got religion, or was he slipping? Up 
to this time, neither one of us had been allowed to so much as 
slip some film in a Cine-Special, to say nothing of directing. 

"Well, go to work and figure out the shooting angles. I ll 
have the scene set up and lighted." 

"Have you got somebody to run the Recordak machine?" 

"No, you re to find her." 

Mary looked worried. "I suppose it will have to be a girl 
from the Recordak Department, won t it?" 

"Hell, do I have to go over there myself? Just make sure she 
knows how to run the machine." 

But when Mary brought back the ace operator for a tryout, 
Sandford stormed. 

"No, no! Can t you see that we can t use anybody who wears 
glasses?" 

"I thought she could take them off for the scene," explained 
Mary. "You said to get their best operator." 

"And have her squint at the lights and stumble around be 
cause she can t see? Now go back and bring somebody who can 
both run the machine and is attractive to look at. Can you grasp 
that?" 

Mary s chin lifted twenty degrees and her voice was chilly. 
"I ll bring back another girl, Mr. Sandford." 

Very dangerous ground, Mr. Sandford, suh, I thought. Miss 
Mary, she s not used to being spoke to thataway. 

Mary plodded back and went through the whole depart- 
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ment as well as several others, wherever she heard of a good 
operator. She said it wasn t as easy as you d imagine. A selective 
factor was evidently interfering with the perfect synthesis. The 
attractive girls must be spending their evenings in frivolity and 
didn t care about developing speed and accuracy, while the ex 
perts weren t photogenic. 

But she found one at last, brought her back, coached and 
rehearsed her, and, with Faber, shot the sequence while Sand- 
ford wasn t looking. 

He saw the rushes, though, the next day. 

"Take it over," he said immediately. "Her skin tones photo 
graph too white. Fix her up with the Max Factor set. She isn t 
the right type, though I suppose she ll have to do. We ll have 
to have her use much less lipstick. And get that nail polish off 
her!" 

If Mary had grinned at me for the number of rewrites on my 
script, it was my turn now. She plied the girl, who fortunately 
was young and docile, with nail polish remover. She curried and 
combed her and saw that her smock was freshly ironed. We got 
accustomed to seeing the girl emerge from a session with the 
Max Factor kit in complexion shades from Eskimo to Mexican. 

She and Faber had the girl dizzy with retakes, trying the 
action from every possible angle. 

The payoff came when she caught Sandford every morning 
privately giving Faber directions on how he wanted the shoot 
ing done that day. 

"Really, do you think I have to be treated like a child?" she 
asked Sandford. "Did you suppose it would make me happy to 
play Director for a while? Well, it s very evident that you can t 
or won t make effective use of me, so I m leaving." 

Sandford s mustache fell to half-mast. 

"But you were fine. Those retakes? I tell that to all the 
girls you know that. We have to get all the detail just right in 
this business." 

He put in a day swearing that he had never known a di- 
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rector so uniquely gifted nor (choking slightly) a scriptwriter 
whose merest phrase- 
But if ever there was a time for us to make a dash for the 
Outside, this was it. We would make our own films, great 
documentaries like The River and The City and The Plough 
That Broke the Plains. No Sandford, except possibly at the big 
premieres in the Museum of Modern Art. No rewrites. No re 
takes. 

Soon Sandford brightened. "Well, probably it will be better 
to have an all-boy orchestra here," he reflected. "Maybe you ll 
be able to make a go of it. Anyway, I might as well pass the 
torch out through the bars for someone else to carry." 

By way of a parting gift, he gave Mary an invaluable rub 
ber bathing cap out of the collection of props. It was the spring 
of 1945 and it lasted for all the rest of the shortages. 

I added my name to Yvonne Nadeau s on the window sill, 
for the last time watched the far chimney exhale its sudden puff 
of yellow smoke and the ore cart shuttle out to the dump, and 
we left. Chalk it up to experience. Yes, nine months of experi 
ence. 
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IT could not be said, however, that we regained our 
freedom with a sigh. On the contrary, after the 
long hiatus of a Rochester winter, it seemed pleasant to be em 
barked on a new large-scale project, even though we were still 
living in Rochester. Across the backyard picket fence, small 
brown birds flew in and fell to pecking for worms between the 
roots of the tender green grass. The breezeway between the 
house and the garage stopped being a place where arctic gales 
stopped you dead in your tracks and behaved as a decent breeze- 
way should, breathing softly of spring. Occasionally one could 
hear a cheerful fusillade from further up the drive, where our 
neighbor, Sam Rutherford, was starting to build a garage. 

"Well, here we are, all dressed up and ready to go out into 
the wide, wide world. What do you suggest?" I reached for my 
pen and the paper clamped to the drawingboard. "You don t 
mind if I take notes?" I asked Mary courteously. "And think 
fast. Just remember the minutes are ticking away and we ve got 
to start making films for somebody." 

Mary tore herself away from watching a worm grapple with 
a robin on our back lawn. She sighed and settled down to 
think. 
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"Well, we ought to start out with a statement. The kind of 
films we d like to see made. And new uses for film as a 
medium." 

"A Program for the Use of the Film Medium in the Social 
Sciences" I wrote across the page. 

Mary went on thinking aloud. "First, we ll say we stress 
documentaries with as little studio stuff as possible. It isn t only 
that we don t have the studio; we also scorn the kind of film 
that comes out of gazing at a desk blotter. We ve always ad 
mired the conviction of a film that records actuality on the spot. 
Except that without discernment, actuality can become a tale 
told by an idiot, especially if it s seen by the imbecile eye of an 
undiscriminating camera lens." 

"Documentaries, then. But documentaries from a social 
angle." 

"That s right. Social Documentary Films Producing Films 
in the Social Sciences. We ll use this statement as a folder to 
send to prospective clients." 

"A terrible name. Can t we think of a less cumbersome 
one?" 

But we couldn t, so we went on. 

Films, as the anthropologists use film to record research, then 
on the basis of that research to effect social change. Film to 
record the scientific or social contribution of one nation for in 
terchange with other nations in an international cultural pool. 
The sound film as communication, as the most effective means 
of communication yet devised, using the quadruple impact of 
pictures, words, sound, and music to have its say. 

"Show a film," put in Mary, "and a new building or a 
better product results; skills are exchanged; why, a nation s at 
titudes are affected!" 

For two minutes of silence we saw rainbows arching from 
continent to continent in a Kodachrome sunset murmurous 
with doves of peace. 

"Come on back down to earth. It s got to say somewhere in 
the folder about money." 
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We put it as delicately as we could. "Sponsorship. Recogniz 
ing how the sponsoring agency may condition the statement 
made by any film, we solicit commissions from universities, gov 
ernment, and liberal business." 

Our statement, at least, was ready. We decided on the lay 
out for our folder, found a printer who would rush it out, and 
were ready to tackle the next phase. 

Whom were we to tap for the honor of awarding us a film 
commission involving several thousand dollars and the privilege 
of hanging cameras from the chandeliers? Of course, there was 
no lack of themes for movies. We had started a card file of 
ideas about films we would like to make. We were sure that 
there were twenty documentaries at our door; it was just a mat 
ter of finding a sponsor who liked one of these ideas. 

Ordinarily, as we were later to find, one ought to plan on 
just about two years for landing a film commission. You start 
with the idea, say a case study of a small business, like a drug 
or grocery store. The film is for instructing veterans, so you go 
to the logical sponsor, a bank issuing G. I. loans, with the idea 
all written up. You find somebody in the bank who likes the 
idea, perhaps so well he doesn t want you to leave town. But he 
has to put the idea before the Board. Other questions are raised. 
You return for further interviews. (This is a big investment, 
mustn t proceed too quickly.) A committee is appointed to in 
terview other producers. Ninety percent of the time the project 
peters out here, lost in counter-suggestions and Board Mem 
bers pet ideas. Sometimes, somewhere at the end of the long, 
long corridor, lies a contract, if you re still able to totter up to 
sign it. 

In securing our maiden film commission, though, we were 
inordinately lucky. 

Some research involved in presenting our film ideas took 
me one night into the Rochester Public Library. Always before 
we had been detouring over to the University Library, so that 
this was my first visit. 

Public libraries had certainly changed since I had last seen 
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them. Ugly, soot-grimed structures outside, the mortuary chap 
els of literature, inside with a bust of Shakespeare and a steel 
engraving in a golden oak frame, a bleak, suspicious librarian 
waiting in the gloom. It was above all a place not for the liv 
ing, but for the dying. Tattered, dying books, themselves be 
quests from private libraries. Dying old men endlessly reading 
newspapers. They would sigh, put back the newspapers in the 
racks, and pause outside, blinded by the sunlight, unable to 
decide whether to turn to the left or to the right, as if it made 
a difference. 

But this place! It was, to begin with, polished to the hilt 
and flooded with light. The main room was thronged with 
people looking at exhibits and posters, or walking purposively 
toward the checking desks. There, machines clicked like trans 
mitters as they stamped the cards. Off the central room were 
separate departmental libraries. Fiction, Biography and Litera 
ture, History and Travel, and so on, with bright-covered new 
books on the open shelves. 

Most striking was the way this library seemed to interpret 
its function of public education. Handsome swift elevators took 
you up to a record concert, an art exhibit, a story hour for 
children, or a showing of educational films. It housed and as 
sisted the City Historian, who was working on his book. Reach 
ing out into the city, the branch libraries were serving neigh 
borhoods in the same way. Radio programs were broadcast to 
the schools. 

Here was the documentary at our door. I asked to see the 
Librarian. 

I was fortified with a print of You Can t Eat Tobacco, all 
the reviews I could scare up, and an article we had written for 
one of the film magazines. Mary was home writing sheaves of 
letters to everybody in New York who might possibly have a 
film made, to make appointments for our approaching trip 
there. Sitting in the Librarian s outer office, I had a long time 
to rehearse what I was going to say, while he was reassuringly 
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genial to a visitor. All I could think of, though, was the line in 
Macbeth: "If we should fail" trying the response, "We fail," 
with varying inflections. 

Was this "cooling my heels"? They were already clammy- 
cold, as was the repulsive hand which at last I extended to greet 
the Librarian. 

In all our association with John Adams Lowe, I was never 
to see him as anything but the unfailingly courteous New Eng 
land gentleman. His charm came from a compound of interest 
in people and Yankee stamina and acumen, all surcharged with 
a kind of bubbling hilarity. 

"You ve brought me a film!" he said immediately. Of course, 
what I didn t know was that for several years he had consid 
ered having a film made. I told him that in his remarkable li 
brary he had a story to tell. Many people were aware of the 
complex services offered by the modern public library; more 
were not. The modern librarian had a new kind of public re 
sponsibility to show the taxpayer how to make full use of what 
he s paying for. It would be a new kind of annual report, a re 
port in film that could be shown to civic groups and in schools 
both in the city and elsewhere. 

I submitted my own ignorance as a case in point. In the 
course of research and film production I had fancied I knew 
libraries. Yet I debated half a day before venturing to call the 
public library on a question. I half-expected a snarl on the 
other end of the line: "Call yourself a researcher? Sup 
pose you do your own work for a change!" Of course, what I 
got was an extremely courteous answer in three seconds flat. 
One of the chief points a film could make, therefore, was that 
any taxpayer in making full use of the library services would 
only be drawing dividends on an investment already made. 

"But wouldn t a sound film cost too much?" Dr. Lowe in 
quired cautiously. 

"A thousand dollars for one reel. That will be for color, 
besides, to do justice to these interiors. Only a thousand dollars 
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because we have one more month free. But you ll have to let 
us know in a week. We re going to New York day after to 
morrow, and we ll probably be tied up after that for six thou 
sand a reel." It was a desperately low bid based on the pittance 
in time and expense that You Can t Eat Tobacco had cost us. 
Later in New York, Iris Barry at the Museum of Modern Art 
told us that five thousand ought to be the absolute minimum 
for a one-reel subject. 

He looked with increasing interest at the reviews and the 
magazine article I laid before him. Then, having left the print 
of You Can t Eat Tobacco by way of a sample, I tiptoed hastily 
away. The next day, when Mary came on the scene, she and 
Dr. Lowe were enchanted with each other. 

However, even on our "This-offer-good-for-a-limited-time- 
only" terms, there would have to be some delay. Our other film 
would have to be shown to the staff. There was a Library Board 
to consult, also some checking with Eastman Kodak as to what 
we could do. We decided to spend the time in New York 
meeting all those scheduled appointments with advertising 
agencies and other prospective clients. After all, according to the 
film journals, about everybody who was anybody was planning 
to produce a series of films "with a social angle." 

The appointments were kind but they weren t flourishing 
any contracts at us. Meanwhile, however, back in Rochester the 
library staff had liked the sample film. As for the Board, they 
approved the project, with the exception of one member, who 
darkly warned Dr. Lowe that he was buying a gold brick. "He 
that is without sin let him cast the first gold brick," we com 
mented when we heard about it. "Besides, would we could 
buy gold bricks at such price." 

It was Sandford, though, who really closed the deal for us. 
When Dr. Lowe went over to see him, he told him, "You ll 
never have another opportunity like this." That was an ambigu 
ous enough comment, but he added, it seemed, some additional 
gratifying remarks that we would have been startled to hear 
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from him in person. Lowe, as it were, was to hurry, hurry, 
hurry to catch the last performance of the little ladies from East 
Rochester, to see the type of entertainment guaranteed to please 
the entire family, step right up to the young lady at the box 
office and buy that ticket, now! 

One final obstacle in view of the time limit we had set was 
the fact that the price of the production was over the $500 
limit set on city purchases made without submission to bids. 
By the Beard of the Prophet, we would have had no competing 
bids by any sane producer at our price, but even posting notices 
would have taken too much time. The dilemma was ingen 
iously solved by the business manager at the library. He broke 
down the production into parts: $300 for the script, $300 for the 
photography, and $400 for the completed processed print. 

In Washington the telegram caught up with us. Social 
Documentary Films had successfully landed its first film com 
mission, but we were not very jubilant about it. Indeed, a little 
rueful, for the trail of interviews with Government film divi 
sions opened other possibilities. In fact, we were just having a 
premature celebration about the excellent chance of our being 
taken on as film consultants in one agency at twenty-five dol 
lars a day each. Although this job might never have panned 
out, it was pleasant to feel that in going through with the li 
brary film we were sacrificing a good deal to keep our word. 

Back in Rochester we twain went into a huddle with Lowe 
and the business manager over the details of the contract. Since 
Lowe s attitude was always one of "What do you think should 
be done about this?" we were in the unhappy position of a 
small boy who cuts the cake at a party. We had to give away 
more and more of the corner pieces with double frosting be 
cause of the very fact that we were more aware of technical al 
ternatives than the representatives of the library. We stipulated, 
for instance, that the editing print should be in color rather 
than the less expensive but more unsatisfactory black and 
white, that we furnish a master negative as well as one print of 
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the completed film, that the Library was to have complete pos 
session of the original with no rights whatever reserved by us. 
Successive deadlines were established for each major stage of 
the production. Bowing low, the library put these deadlines into 
the next century, it seemed to us then. Of course we would 
have the film completed months before September i! 
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discovered at once that the public library 
led a private life. I suspect that it is this ad 
mission to the intimacies of an institution that makes teachers 
and librarians, salesladies and civil servants put up with slim 
pay checks. While the brides of Christ are few, there are a 
million wives of a thousand institutions. Their reward is that 
they may go home with the great man after the lecture is over, 
with a secret knowledge of how he looks before breakfast and 
how he manifests his tenderness and spleen. 

They love the handsome public facade as much and more 
than the rest of us. To begin with, they ve watched the angular 
grace of granite walls set against the backdrop of all seasons. 
They re aware of how many steps there are before you reach the 
brass command to "Push!" and what week in November the 
handrail and cleated walkway are set up for winter. They know 
what time the shadows will show off archway and pillar to best 
advantage. They ve read the inscriptions engraved around the 
cornice countless times. The gleaming glass of doors and exhibit 
cases, the sheen of panelled woodwork, the smooth murmur of 
elevators, the acrid smell of the wax on the long corridor floors, 
the pleasant glow of reflected lights on readers faces, the 
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splash of color from a bulletin board of new book jackets: these 
are shared delights on permanent loan to the public. 

Past the roped-off stairway or behind the door stencilled 
STAFF, there are back stairways and service elevators leading 
to storerooms and inner offices, extra rooms used for committee 
meetings and whole departments: Order, Repair, Catalogue, 
Branch Libraries which the public may never see. 

Some of this it was our job to show in the film, but we 
wouldn t have space to include the more characteristic trivia of 
staff life, say, a closeup inside the refrigerator of little jars all 
neatly labeled one would almost expect, filed according to the 
Dewey Decimal System. Or a shot of a staff member looking 
apprehensively in the long mirror outside the locker room to 
see if her slip showed. A grey-haired librarian downing a quick 
aspirin and water in her inner office. The Retiring-room: three 
cots, three battle-weary figures presumably sleeping behind the 
screens, while at a fourth a girl is folding her blanket with oc 
cupational neatness. 

The Director assigned us a large third-floor room for a base 
of operations. At first the room had a kind of echoing spacious 
ness. From two tables at the far end we watched our visitors 
approach down the polished corridors of Time. However, the 
appurtenances of a production studio quickly spawned. Lights, 
cables, dollies, tripods began to line the walls as Mary began to 
assemble her equipment. 

Every hour on the hour, Mary was likely to say, "I believe 
I ll just step down the street" 

"To the camera store I know. What now? What new gadget 
does Mr. Haynes suggest for the Compleat Photographer?" 

"Well, I do think that color temperature meter he s got, 
while it s $33.50, will do a lot to make sure we don t go off 
on the color tones." 

"Do either you or Mr. Haynes, in your zeal for artistic per 
fection, know how we re going to come out even on all this?" 

Mary smoothed one eye sideways with her finger tips, a 
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gesture which she fancies gains her time when the arrows are 
coming in too fast. 

"But this equipment isn t just for this one film, Margaret. 
We ll have it on hand for all the ones we make in the future. 
Besides, don t you think it s essential to make this first film of 
ours technically perfect?" 

"Sacred shade of Sandford!" I smiled. "Are you the one who 
used to inveigh against technique s being triumphant over 
truth? Well, don t let me keep you from Mr. Haynes as you 
say, what is essential is that our Director of Photography feel 
armed with the resources of modern science." 

Unperturbed, Mary snapped her notebook shut and gath 
ered up her fountain pen and pocketbook. "If a script required 
anything but pen and ink and paper," she remarked, "we d 
hear you wailing fast enough." 

"Don t be too sure about that!" I called after her. "By the 
time you get back I ll have a quartet of monks here touching 
up my manuscript." 

Usually Mary came back escorted fore and aft by janitors 
and page boys bearing cartons. Still, I came to be more dis 
turbed when she dragged in without any new purchase. 

She sat down heavily. "I ve tramped the streets of this town 
looking for a type-A filter." 

"Is that artistic, or necessary?" 

"Necessary! We ve only got twelve hundred feet of film to 



our names." 



"Seems like a handsome dowry to me. Twelve hundred 
feet for a film that will come to only five hundred feet finished. 
Hadn t we better return the extra seven hundred feet to some 
starving cameraman?" 

But she got more gloomy as she thought about it. "It s old 
film. I don t know how it will come out. Most of it is outdoor 
color film, and we ll need a filter to convert it for our indoor 
shots. We also have to have a filter that will convert the Type 
A to daylight use, in case of mixed lighting being needed when 
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I have the camera loaded with Type A. If we only had plenty 
of film!" 

One might have thought that Newcastle would have lacked 
coal before Rochester was short on film. However, these were 
the last months of the war, with color film being sent on top 
priority in carload lots for use by the Army. 

We lived intimately with the War Production Board s Form 
541, the one with which you get a priority for film stock. Form 
541 hasn t much space for bleeding hearts, and we agonized 
over every limited word, but eventually an official rode up on a 
white charger with a rating high enough to give us some 
Kodachrome. 

While we waited, we spent some evenings ploughing 
through drugstores and other likely sources of film listed in the 
classified section of the telephone book. 

With the Lincoln Park Pharmacy, I swung into the old re 
frain, "Do you have any 16 mm. Kodachrome there?" 

"No, I m sorry, I haven t. We expect some the first of next 
month." 

I thanked him and showed Mary the page I was checking 
off. 

"Here, you try the next ten." All were blanks except 
Academy Drug, which had 8 mm., and Galloway, which had 
200 feet of black-and-white, but no color. 

At the Prince St. Pharmacy, the sterling character on the 
other end of the line answered, "Well, I have six hundred feet 
of sixteen millimeter Kodachrome, but it s Type A, if you can 
use that 

Type A was just what we could use, because most of the 
film would be shot inside the building. 

"Will you be open for an hour?" Mary asked him. "I ll be 
right down." 

It was a glorious haul. We were saved until the new sup 
plies came through. 

Aside from film our biggest problem was adequate lighting 
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equipment. We had blindly contracted for a film which would 
not only be in color, but one which would mainly entail in 
terior shots of activities within the library. We had made out 
with a tiny Kodaflector set for You Can t Eat Tobacco, but 
these interiors were much larger and for color film would have 
to be flooded with light. 

Furthermore, we would have to hire an electrician to at 
tach the main cable in the master switch box at the various 
scene locations. Our client would not welcome a book-burning, 
and we disliked electrocution, so we cast around for a reliable 
man. Mr. Hughes was sent to us. 

Mr. Hughes, a wiry, grizzled little man, was far more ex 
perienced in films than his present employers. He had worked 
with a local newsreel company for some years. After that he had 
worked for a local wealthy man who had formerly maintained a 
production staff and a studio for experimental films, but who 
was now in medical research. 

"Oh, you ll need lots more lights than these," he said, when 
he saw our Kodaflector set and the two big lights we had just 
imported from New York. 

"Do you know what you ought to have? You ought to have 
about ten of those big thousand-watt Victors." 

"Yes," Mary admitted sadly. "But you can t get Victors now, 
and we couldn t afford them if we could." 

"Well, of course, I can t say for certain, but I think I can 
get Mr. Watson to loan you the Victors over there in his studio. 
He s not using them, and you might say this is for a good local 
cause." 

Even at the prospect of gaining an electrician and all our 
lights at one swoop we were wary. 

"How much will you charge us, Mr. Hughes?" 

"Oh, I won t be hard on you. I tell you what. You can pay 
me just when you want me to come over to change location, say 
from floor to floor. There s a switch box on each floor, and I ll 
come over and get you fixed up ready to start shooting, and 
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then I ll go back to my own work. That way you can pay me 
just for the time I m actually here on this job." Seeing us still 
dubious he added soothingly, "Dont worry. It won t cost you 
much. I won t be hard on you." 

This was an understatement, if there ever was one. He made 
good on the Victors at once, as well as a light box, some lengths 
of heavy cable, and clusters of monster light bulbs, both blue 
and white. 

"We ll just keep this stuff here for the duration. No sense 
taking it back and forth. Mr. Watson won t need it." Then he 
was gone as swiftly as a genie, leaving coils of cable and re 
flectors ranged around the room. 

He adopted us completely, with a kind of efficiency that 
left us breathless. When we learned to express our wishes cau 
tiously, in order that we might not find a sausage fixed to the 
end of our noses, he cut us off: "Just tell me when you want to 
start shooting ten o clock? Ten-thirty? I ll have it all set up." 

And he appeared promptly, attacking the switch box with a 
screw driver while we feared for his life, setting up lights and 
stowing them away with ferocious intensity. It was rather like 
directing a whirlwind, though, for he knew what he wanted so 
much better than we knew what we wanted, especially since 
we were trying for experimental effects. 

He worried about our financial welfare and constantly sug 
gested ways in which we could turn a penny here and there- 
taking movies of bridal parties and graduation exercises. Mary 
might have been sauerkraut queen of a local sauerkraut factory 
that wanted a film made, if she had only listened to his advice. 
We valued this zeal the more for knowing that he was really 
throwing business to a competitor, since he made this kind of 
film himself. In the end, he spent most of the little he charged 
us on the corsages he sent us for the premiere of the film. 

Meanwhile, as our room began to look like the headquarters 
of an African big-game expedition, I was working on the 
script. Occasionally, from a far corner of the room, Mary 
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drummed a feeble protest by tom-tom that sucb-and-such would 
be technically impossible and should not be written in. At in 
tervals we adjourned to the projection room to see several other 
library films, and were on the whole encouraged. We could do 
better than that! 

It wasn t comforting to remember that Sandford had said, 
"Sure, there s a wide-open field in library films, but there s a 
reason. How can you make a film about a library?" It was true 
that the flipped page, the browsed bookshelf, and the move 
ments of an agile eye, if they comprised the library story, 
would seem about as lively motion picture material as a clam 
in a state of hibernation. Of course, the answer is that no public 
institution today is in a simple invertebrate stage. Mark Hop 
kins and his student, the Lady with the Lamp they are all, all 
gone, or incorporated. 

I decided that this complexity of function, the variety of 
services offered by departments inside and outside the library 
walls, should be our theme. We would call this film "Not by 
Books Alone," to point up the modern library s stress on peri 
odicals, films, recordings, radio, and art, in addition to books. 

But how could this sedentary subject be portrayed in action? 
And how could processes essentially of the mind be translated 
into visual symbols and sequences? Dr. Lowe came in one 
morning with a lead which could be used effectively in the 
script. He suggested that the unique architectural feature of the 
library, the fact that it was so built on the edge of the river 
that water ran under the building and out from arched spill 
ways at the bottom, be used to symbolize a library s dynamic 
purpose. 

So the script began with a pan shot looking down on the 
city and the river: "This river built a city," and slowly followed 
the source of the river to the library. 

I laid the first page of this tone poem on Mary s desk. 

"Go out and take the pretty picture," I murmured, and re 
tired quietly out of range. 
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"Looking down on the city? Do you think I have wings? 
Very pretty, but impossible." 

The difficult we do promptly; the impossible takes a little 
longer/ " I intoned, without looking up from my piles of li 
brary materials. "Also, their s not to reason why, their s but to do 
or die." 

She came through nobly, selecting the high Commerce 
Building as the building most likely to give her an unob 
structed view. After some persuasion, the elevator man took her 
to the thirteenth floor, but he was taking no chances on either 
suicide or sabotage: he stood guard over the whole process. 

Indeed, for once it seemed to me that my task was far 
easier than hers. The research work, for instance, was the an 
swer to a scriptwriter s prayer. Ninety expert librarians fed my 
thirsty script with a stream of ideas, statistics, and answers to 
hard questions. I commanded an army which could disperse in 
all directions and bring back just the detail required. Did I 
want a certain speech, a quotation, a book, a figure on circula 
tion, an illustrative incident? Each appeared promptly on my 
desk. 

The longer I worked on the film, the more I marvelled at 
libraries and librarians. That copy of an obscure publication? 
I found it in Science Division. Did I want the national ads of a 
utility company? I couldn t find it, but the Business Librarian 
found several. What would we use for the musical theme for our 
movie? It was the Art Division Librarian who suggested Wein 
berger s "Under the Spreading Chestnut Tree." I reflected how 
curious it was that city dwellers usually seek out the city be 
cause of its cultural advantages, and then fail to use them. 

Yet there were some people in town who had discovered the 
easy money, the peaches scattered ripe under the trees, there 
for the taking. Some came in regularly to follow through on a 
definite project. Others simply telephoned in. 

Since each division kept a daily diary of requests for help 
and the librarians knew many of the inquirers, it was easy to 
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reconstruct incidents from the actual records. In planning his 
sales campaign, the sales manager of a local factory had tele 
phoned in a series of questions. We used these to show the 
range of reference help that was available in this case. 

By the May 15 deadline, the shooting script was finished. 
It was approved by the Director, approved by the Board, ap 
proved by a Staff Committee. Maybe it wouldn t turn out as we 
hoped, but embalmed on the paper, at any rate, was all the 
film lore we had picked up so far. Much of it came from what 
we had learned from Sandford, whom we cited so much that 
we would add "Thumbs up!" to sentences beginning "Sandford 
says 1 Much came from sessions at the commercial movies, 
where we became anathema to our neighbors from whispering 
hoarsely about devices: "See that use of the moving background 
behind the titles? That s a transition we can use!" 

And perhaps the most valuable lesson we were learning in 
night school, in view of our limited equipment, was the effec 
tiveness of closeups. It was essential to take the near view, to 
single out the telling detail, to focus on the meaningful part of 
the action and view it as a symbol, or, for its own sake, from 
short range. The great round Cyclops eye of Mary s camera 
should peer at this library world with myopia. Not by the 
mediocre medium shot would she record this scene; she would 
eschew the far view, the pale figures moving remotely and 
without connection at telescope range, the cardboard houses and 
the tiny trucks winding on that streak below the mountain- 
top, not the serrated edges of leaves melting into hedge and 
meadow and horizon, nor the grimace dissolved into the blurred 
visage of the crowd; not, oh, not by a long shot! 
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view from behind the desk is different. 
As the doctor has his patient; the salesman, 
his customer; and the social worker, her client; to the librarian 
the people who come to the library are patrons. In the big 
public library, patrons remain depersonalized, thought of some 
times with slight irritation as disarrangers of shelves and pos 
sessors of cards feeding endlessly into the Gaylord machine, 
where return dates for outgoing books are stamped. Patrons 
don t put chairs back and leave table lights burning and get to 
reading a book standing up back in the 840. 3 $ after the warning 
bell has rung. You get tired of turning down fifty inquiries for 
the best seller ("Would you like to fill out a Request Card?") 
when you know perfectly well that Miss Simmonds over in Art 
and Miss Avery in Religion are languishing for the sound of a 
human voice. 

At the bottom of the social scale are the drunks who are 
usually intercepted at the entrance by the guard, who also ex 
amines the books to see if they are properly checked. There is 
an occasional flurry when bookmakers set up shop in a library, 
or dope peddlers are discovered to be leaving decks of heroin 
between pages of periodicals for their customers to pick up. 
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There are also a few half-unbalanced lonely persons, desperate 
enough for friendship to fix the librarians with a glittering eye 
and review their life stories. 

These are rare among patrons, but the group most uni 
versally dreaded are the "all-day sitters." These are the old men 
from the cheap hotels and men s lodging houses who shuffle 
into the libraries for want of a better place to spend their aim 
less days. Since they mutter and wheeze and take naps in the 
easy chairs and have been known to bring their lunch, library 
officials feel that they drive away more desirable patrons, and 
they cite some libraries which have been "ruined" in this way. 
Once in the building, like termites, they are hard to drive out. 
The usual recourse is to discourage their entry by planning that 
the periodical room and the easy chairs be located not too ac 
cessibly, perhaps on the second floor, past an obstacle course of 
hostile librarians. Sometimes they re required to fill out forms, 
or present library cards, and being unable to refer to responsi 
ble citizens, they can be denied library privileges. But what 
warm place could these old men find in the long Rochester win 
ters, and how, without resources, could they pass the endless 
hours? Nothing seemed more brutal, more socially awry, than 
that the city keep their trembling bodies alive but starve them 
out of a sense of real relation, however slight, with their fellow 
men. 

In the main, patrons are pleasant people who read the news 
paper notices of the arrival of new books and comment ap 
provingly on the bulletin board and the exhibits. In the branch 
libraries, quite a neighborly feeling is built up, and patrons are 
delineated into persons with prize dahlias and children with 
whooping cough. 

We were surprised at the limitless acquiescence of most peo 
ple in the library. No one ever seemed to be startled at finding 
his favorite division suddenly moated with a cable, an intricate 
web of leads and fuse boxes, a couple of photographers perched 
on shelves, to say nothing of a semi-circle of high wattage lights. 
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People merely continued in their serene, inscrutable way, asking 
all those fascinating questions of their own which madden li 
brarians because they can t ask, "What do you want this for?" 
Just one lady, a sport really, commented, "A big library cer 
tainly needs a lot of vacuum cleaning in the spring, doesn t it?" 

Patrons proved to be not only unquestioning but delight 
fully helpful when we asked them to be photographed. Most 
of the time we used actual persons who happened to be chang 
ing books or registering. Occasionally, we wanted to secure per 
sons of a specific type for a shot. "Let s see we ought to have 
a housewife and two men of different ages for this scene," we d 
say. It would then be a question of ranging through the vari 
ous divisions looking piercingly at every desk until we found 
the right persons. 

The hardest task was selecting a right hand and arm 
(closeup, of course) for the sales manager in our case history of 
him, except that we were not going to show the whole person, 
so any hand, as long as it was in character, would be all right. 
We did our bird-dog act through all the divisions that night, in 
and out, up and down, looking only at hands and arms, as if we 
had never seen any before. Summer shirtsleeves were out: we 
had to show a coat. We d pounce on a fine, manly hand, only 
to decide the cuff wasn t right. Or the coat was a tweed, while 
we wanted a plain color. But the librarians were on the watch 
for us. Word came that in the Science Division was a likely 
right arm. Typically helpful, its owner agreed to come along 
and be filmed. 

Patrons will not guess, nor does the Wilson Library Bul 
letin suggest, the real turbulence of life within the library. In 
view of the surface orderliness that reigns, it comes as a shock 
to find this realm, too, like convents and college faculties and 
remote army outposts, subject to all untidy human emotions. 
Alas, behold the title card in disarray! How shall we catalogue 
envy, contention, devotion, strange alliance? What is the 
Dewey Decimal number for ambition, unwelcome acquisition, 
surely not suitable for a public library? 
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There was the quiet duel to the death between the college 
professor Spencer Evans, and the implacable librarian who had 
charge of the local materials he had to use. A small man, the 
son of a Scotch clergyman, the former fought corruption and 
injustice in the world singlehanded with a fanatic disregard for 
the consequences to himself. He was a Boston bulldog, with his 
jaws firmly in the seat of the pants of the local political bosses, 
or anyone else he considered misguided. Miss Wilkins, a sand 
piper of a woman, sensed the granite in his soul and joined bat 
tle. Had Evans started the feud by criticizing her? He was quite 
capable of it. At any rate she falsely accused him of tearing the 
fragile pages in her old books. Refusing to allow him to enter 
the stacks, she forced him to enter all his requests on library 
forms, and as a consequence she often had to stagger up from 
the stacks with the heavy volumes. Day after day he worked a 
lance-throw off, peering at the yellowed pages through a read 
ing glass, his notes fanned out around him, outwardly unper 
turbed by her regard. 

To tell the truth, she hadn t much time to be consciously 
malevolent since hers was a busy division, and she was con 
stantly on the go, moving with quick steps to find the book that 
answered the question. Though she was extremely resourceful 
and efficient in her work, quite possibly the professor symbolized 
for her the question that would come one day. It would involve 
a simple reference tool, but she would go blank and not be able 
to find the answer. It would be the question to start the whisper 
that Miss Wilkins was getting on now and ought to retire. So 
the feud went on, relieved only when Evans stayed home with 
his ulcer, or Miss Wilkins with a sick headache. 

Nor should these encounters be dismissed as tempests in a 
teapot. The protagonists were full scale, women whom the ac 
cident of their profession and their sex kept from playing a 
major role. It took many qualities to become a Division Li 
brarian or part of the administrative staff. Part of it consisted in 
being a crack librarian, measured not only in circulation but in 
special services for public groups, or in ingenious exhibits. A 
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telephoned request from the Director was to be answered 
promptly. A way with women s club members would do no 
harm. It was useful to know how to correct the meagerly paid 
assistants without discouraging them, to temper the monotonous 
task of taking inventory with giving them an early crack at the 
best sellers. A high degree of generalship was required so that 
one came off well in staff meetings and at library conferences, 
and in maintaining the functions of one s Division so that Bi 
ography not encroach upon Literature, nor Education on Re 
ligion, nor Branch Libraries on Main. It would be wisest to 
avoid entangling alliances, but, after all, one must have lunch 
with someone. Most essential was a willingness to work, for 
there were not only these local tasks to handle: one must devise 
new theories, discover new short cuts of librarianship and pub 
lish these, forever publish books if one could, articles for li 
brary journals at the least. And if one s talent doesn t lie in 
creative writing, why one can edit an anthology, toiling ant-like 
to assemble these grains of information in a collection no one 
had so far thought to make. All this for what stakes director 
ship on United States Steel the presidency of the World Gov 
ernment; 3 For $3,000 a year, in a profession where many get 
$2,000 a year. 

It was hardest on the young librarians, in their novitiates, so 
to speak. Some were gay and blooming, with sassy ribbons in 
their hair and the current brand of lipstick. They bossed the 
pages around and often grew hilarious over patrons vagaries 
and last night s dates. They married, and too often the library 
knew them no more, or stayed, very likely to become Branch 
Librarians, where the pace was less demanding than at Main. 

But what had happened to the others? I wondered. Here 
they were at all stages of their careers. What switch had they 
failed to close that they were traveling so far on this spur track, 
the grass growing tall between the brown and rotting ties? 

Well, the best way to find out was to ask. Whenever the 
script got me down, I ranged along the corridors and into various 
Divisions asking the whys and wherefores. 
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"Of course, I know I ought to get out of here. Seven years 
is much too long/ She looked troubled, and she fell auto 
matically to straightening up the magazines on a rack as she 
talked to me. 

"Well, what s the matter? Why don t you get away if you 
want to? You certainly have the makings for whatever you 
want to do." 

"I don t know ... I guess I was too good at books, the way 
teachers are people who were too good at their lessons. Besides, 
I like it here now. I ve always felt I was good at my job. And 
there s going to be a vacancy at East Branch, so maybe I ought 
to stick around and see how that turns out. Next year Janet 
Sayres and Eleanor Mullin and I are going to get an apartment 
together." 

There was, indeed, a greater variety of family patterns than 
I had thought possible. Two sisters dined nightly, with the 
family china and sterling, in a handsome colonial house. Several 
librarians were supporting their widowed mothers. Others had 
built up extremely close ties with the families with whom 
they boarded. One librarian at Fancellbrand went nowhere 
without her cousin; one saw them at concerts carefully climbing 
the icy steps to the entrance. 

We got to know Stephanie Starbuck rather well. She was 
in charge of the May Exhibit in the central hall in Main. We 
remarked to her on how colorful it was a likely candidate, we 
thought, for the long shot of the central hall we had promised 
the Director. Her innocent eyes, behind the steel rims of her 
spectacles, blinked with pleasure. Shortly after, she presented 
us with a copy of her history in blank verse of the old churches 
in Monroe County. A local publisher had printed this in 
pamphlet form. It was illustrated with photographs of the 
churches which she had herself taken, and she was very proud 
of it. 

Stephanie invited us to Sunday night supper, one evening, 
in a comfortable apartment mainly furnished with pieces she 
had inherited. Afterward she showed us her college yearbook. 
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There she was in the senior class, Holyoke, 1914, regarding the 
world before her protecting lenses without guile. You turned 
the pages to the snapshots and there she was again, at some 
masquerade, incongruously miscast as a pirate. 

Since Stephanie was likely to give away all her money, her 
brother, who lived in town, handled her money for her. On his 
advice she sold her car at what seemed then, in wartime, an 
incredibly good price and placed her order for a new Plymouth. 
Months passed. She was seventh on the list for almost two 
years. Every little while she went in and gently inquired of the 
dealer whether her car had come in. But he would answer, 
"There s a war on, you know!" or "Well, Miss Starbuck, I sure 
would like to let everybody have a new car that wants one, but 
we just got to take everybody in turn." Stephanie would go away 
abashed at her selfishness. 

Yet when the July heat beat down on the library s white 
fagade and seeped into her division, Stephanie s grey curls would 
droop and the blue vein at her temple would stand out. Then, 
whenever she thought of her coming vacation without a car, she 
stopped in at the dealer s like a drunkard returning to the bottle. 

There were, indeed, three difficult times for most of the 
librarians. First, there was the weekend, initiated on Saturday 
in summer by a placard at the door reading, "Library closes 
today at i o clock." Then there was the annual month s vaca 
tion. Should it be the Great Smokies this summer, or that little 
place on Lake George that Alice Blakely told us about? 

The Director would smile indulgently. "Have a good time, 
my dears. Just save out $500 and a black silk dress, enough to 
get you in the Home for Aged and Indigent Gentlewomen." 

Stephanie dreaded the final difficult period when she would 
be sixty, and, according to the library rules, pensioned off. It 
was not so much the money, as it was what to do with her time 
when the awful day would come when she must turn over her 
beloved Division to one of her assistants. In her letters to us 
after we left this became a recurrent sad little theme. But her 
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solace came to be quotations. There were as many quotations 
in her letters as raisins in a cake, all of them neatly set off by 
quotation marks, with the source properly indicated. Few 
crises of death or disaster or old age would come to Stephanie 
for which she could not find an apt quotation. This, at least, 
was one of the compensations of her profession. 
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IF you can be persuaded to pause amid your 
many and varied tasks, I have a problem to 
propound. Two problems, if I m pressed." 

I glowered at Mary who was neatly ruling off a model form 
to be used as records for each scene. These forms had spaces 
entitled "Lens Opening," "Speed," "Light," and "Comments on 
Results." 

"Might as well have Excellent mimeographed in here to 
begin with," she remarked complacently. 

"These are teensie little technicalities, scarcely worth your 
attention. But our client has been promised a long shot of the 
central hall in glorious Kodachrome and we have just six Victors 
when we should have banks of lights." 

"That s typical of you, Margaret. You seem to lose your 
head and promise anything. But there s a skylight, isn t there? 
If we shot the scene at noon with the sun directly overhead" 

"And put what lights we have behind the pillars to lighten 
the dark corners!" 

Which was finally the way we set to work to shoot the 
scene. An official of Eastman Kodak who came in while we 
were stationing the lights behind the pillars could hardly con 
ceal his horror. However, we hoped that the effect of bustling 
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activity caused by starting people off from different corners of 
the room toward their several errands would be distracting. In 
the end the chief result of under-lighting was that the oak 
panelling turned into a rich red mahogany. We assured our 
client we should charge him extra for this effect. 

While the lighting problem was solved, we were still worried 
about the lack of lip-synchronized sequences, that is, comments 
made by the persons on the scene, rather than by the narrator. 
This would have involved a sound camera, which we did not 
have, so we decided to use different voices on the sound track 
for one sentence comments with each of the short flashes of 
the varied activities of the library. While there would be no 
lips moving, the astute audience would recognize that this was 
a stream-of -consciousness device. 

Another ruse to which we were driven in order to utilize 
dialogue without showing lips was photographing disembodied 
hands. Ours was an eternal metonymy to us people were hands, 
and hands, people that was all we knew on earth and all we 
had to know. But the script put it like this 

IV. SERVICES TO ADULTS: In Earning a Living 

(80 feet) 



PICTURE 



SOUND 



1. MEDIUM of book truck with 
heavy morning mail, especially 
periodicals, arriving at Business 
and Economics desk. Man 
waiting at desk takes up Wall 
Street Journal. 

CLOSEUP of title as he holds 
paper. 

2. Sequence showing library s as 
sistance in answering single 
business problem. 
CLOSEUP of office desk (no 



i. 



2. 



Man, indeed, shall not live by 
bread alone. But, since he does 
have to earn his daily bread, 
the library s varied reference 
materials and trained staff 
make the task considerably 
easier. In fact, over 65,000 
reference questions came our 
way last year. 

We choose a single example 
from our daily diary. 

Mr. F. John Powell, Sales 
Manager, has learned to let us 
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PICTURE 



SOUND 



personality shown in this scene 
it is his dilemma and our as 
sistance which are important). 
Evidence of struggle a brief 
case filled with papers, an ash 
tray with several cigarette 
stubs. An impatient hand 
stamps out a cigarette, picks 
up the receiver the other hand 
holds up a list of questions. 
FLASH of Business and Eco 
nomics and librarian at tele 
phone. Two reference works 
open as she answers telephone. 
6 feet. 



FLASH of History and Travel 
sign and librarian at globe. 6 
feet. 

Reference Librarian takes down 
Boston directory. 4 feet. 
Reference Librarian at U. S. 
Census shelves. 4 feet. 
FLASH of Science and Tech 
nology Librarian with Textile 
Blue Book. 6 feet. 
FLASH of Social Science and 
librarian using Code of Federal 
Regulations. 6 feet. 

Conclude with automatic 
switchboard and CLOSEUP of 
same office desk, hand return 
ing phone to receiver, while 
other hand finishes writing 
answers to his list. 10 feet. 



help him with his problem. 
These are the questions he 
asked us: 



MAN S VOICE: 

What is the cost of a two- 
color full-page advertisement 
in Time? 

What accounts in this city 
does the Gussow, Kahn & Co. 
Advertising Agency handle? 

What is the distance be 
tween Boston and Liverpool? 

How many employed men 
are there in New England? 

What is the address of the 
Acme Express in Boston? 

Who is the secretary of the 
National Cotton Council of 
America? 

What regulations has the 
Federal Trade Commission is 
sued about the use of terms 
like "rayon" "wool" and "pure 
dye"? 

NARRATOR: How did he 
use these answers? Well, our 
guess is that he wanted to plan 
his sales territory and place his 
advertising account. In any 
case (as a taxpayer), he was 
merely drawing dividends on 
his investment in a free public 
library. 
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Well, it certainly seemed fitting and proper that we had 
chosen water as a symbol of life and motion in a library. If 
April showers brought May flowers, the May monsoons we 
were having ought to produce some monstrous flora. Luckily, 
most of our shots were interiors anyway, so the successive days 
of rain didn t really interrupt our shooting schedule. As the 
drops took their fitful way down the library windows, the roar 
of the stream which passed through the arching spillways at the 
back of the library increased. Reminded me a little of the time 
the sound effects boy in our high school production of "The 
Monkey s Paw" got out of hand rattling the sheet of tin for 
thunder and lightning and drowned out the actors. 

Our schedule called for filming special events in the evening 
as well as during the day. As a result, we saw our house in 
Clover Hills Drive only fitfully. The grass on its manorial two 
acres responded lushly to the rains. To be sure, there was a 
power mower which the owner had bought for $25, but you 
would have to be a crack engineer, as he was, to run it. 

The grass grew on, and we began to skulk guiltily past the 
neat lawns of our neighbors. Just when I thought I had hired 
a boy with a power mower, he reported, "My dad says I can t 
risk our mower on your grass it s too high, and your lawn s 
too uneven." So on clear evenings we took out the hand mower. 
Each of us took one side of the handle and pushed in unison 
downslope like a team of Percherons. Gradually we hacked out 
small clearings. At last the lawn was reduced to a kind of order, 
except for a clump of shoulder-high grass that grew unchecked 
on a sharp slope like chin whiskers. 

But as May went by, Mary was steadily ticking off the 
completed scenes. The Children s Story Hour. When the six- 
year-olds persisted in looking at the camera, we outfoxed them 
by taking the actual pictures with a second camera on the op 
posite side. The Old Ladies Home. For them the filming was 
such an event that they all crept out of their rooms to peep into 
the room set up for filming. When the cable was attached to 
the switchbox it stretched across the hall. In the interests of 
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preventing somebody s falling and breaking her hip, Mary 
stationed one old lady in a wheel chair to call everyone s atten 
tion to the cable. The Magic Book Shelf: Schoolroom Sequence. 
I go over to the schoolroom ahead of time to John-the-Baptist 
the way for Mary later. The teacher introduces me to the class, 
who rise in unison, piping, "How do you do, Dr. Cussler!" 
Suddenly I feel like an ancient gaffer. "They ll be asking me 
next for recollections of Calvin Coolidge," I quavered to Miss 
Prince. 

We tried to get an on-the-spot record for the most part. If 
it was the charging desk, our first move was to roll Mother s 
Helper right up to the location. It was 8 P.M., but Mary was 
looking bright as a cricket. 

"You want I should set the lights up here?" My eyes felt 
like a Robert Taylor cartoon. 

"No, no. Wait until I find the best angle to take the picture 
from." Mary considered the charging desk from various posi 
tions. 

"Here," she announced finally, with the air of a dowser 
whose hazel twig has just dipped sharply. 

We pull the tripods out from the cart. Out with their legs. 
A twist of the screw that locks them into place. On with the 
big bulbs and reflectors at the top and a twist to lock them in, 
too. We roll the cart to the spot Mary has selected, set the 
cover on top in place. Mary climbs up, and I hand her a tripod 
and her camera. Mr. Hughes has left us the switchbox attached 
to the main cable, and I lay out the smaller cables from the 
lights all ready to plug in. 

"All right. Plug in the lights so I can take a reading," Mary 
calls from her platform. 

"One moment, puhlease. Electrocution is not in the script." 
I pull on my linesman s gloves and plug in the lights. 

I know what comes next. Ye universal stand-in, that s me. 
Blinking in the bright glare, I walk in several times toward the 
desk and go through the business while Mary gets the range. 
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Our game was wild that night, though. Nobody wanted to 
charge out books. 

"How do they get to stay at home with a good book, if no 
body charges them out?" Mary asked the girl at the desk. 

Til beat somebody out of the brush for you," I offered. 

Mary wasn t enthusiastic. She remembered what had hap 
pened just recently. Struck by the distinguished mustache of 
a reader in the Science Division, I had brought him in twice 
in the same day for two scenes. In spite of his appearance, he 
had evidently been reading off a drunk, though his condition 
hadn t shown up until we looked at the rushes. 

So tonight she came down from the platform and set off 
on her own. Pretty soon I heard her shouting to someone in 
Religion. 

"Hmm. Southerner. Isn t used to being around books. 
Doesn t understand Quiet signs," I explained to the librarian. 
But this was really most uncharacteristic, so I went to investi 
gate. 

"Will you do me the honor" she was shouting at an old 
man who kept his finger on his place in a big book. 

"What s that?" said the deaf patron, visibly startled. 

"Will you do me the honor to let me photograph you 
But she saw that explanations were hopeless and gave up. 
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photography, at least, was about finished. 
All that was left was a concluding shot of the 
back of the library, where the river came through the spillway. 
By this first week in July the sun had fought through the over 
cast to such purpose that only a thin stream spilled through 
the arches. 

"Anticlimax Department," I grumbled. "Stirring music up 
to end, Narrator speaks noble final lines of script: Just as the 
river nurtured these shafts of steel in secret ways, so the library 
is the wellspring of a city s spirit and a power in the land/ And 
what do we see on the screen? The habitat of the horned toad!" 

"I do not control the winds or the tides," Mary answered. 
"But I might do something nice for you instead, in the way of 
the titles. How would you like white letters against a moving 
background; the dark waters of the river, say?" 

"You know how?" 

"Well, no. But what is our great message to the world if 
not, Tou ll find the answer in the library ?" 

Sure enough. The Art Division had a book on making mo 
tion pictures, with an admirable section on titles in particular. 
It involved a neat bit of double exposure, but Mary was game. 
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The trick was to find the right spot to film the river. It must 
be dark no white riffles so that the letters would show up 
clearly. For some time we scouted along the bridge staring at 
likely spots below. When we found a lovely blank green ex 
panse, Mary aimed her camera straight down. It was the 
Fourth of July, and there were quite a few people fishing off 
the bridge. Pretty soon we collected a crowd, everybody peering 
over the bridge with us, under the impression that we had 
located a salmon run. 

Early July, late July, early August. Let the calendar leaves 
riffle through. Let the yellow dandelions grow tall and grow 
grey puffs of seed. 

Slow dissolve to the auditorium on the third floor. I open 
the door but it is stifling, for the black shades are drawn and 
the screen is up. At the back, the light from the little editing 
screen reflects back into Mary s face as she winds the scenes 
back and forth. She refers to the script for the number of feet 
the scene calls for, goes through a struggle at having to sacrifice 
any of her shots, then cuts the film and splices it on to the rest 
of the reel. 

Nagasaki, Hiroshima. A novus ordo saeculorum, as it says 
on the dollar bills, but the mushroom cloud never crept past 
the black shades of the third-floor auditorium. V-J Day. They 
were dancing in the streets, it seemed. Faintly we heard the 
roar of the crowd at South and Main. That night, returning, 
we saw streamers in the streets. To us the event of the day was 
that the editing was finished. 

Just about the pleasantest part of the whole endeavor was 
our association with the Director. An internationally known 
authority on library administration, he had planned the hand 
some building and developed an upstate library system into a 
service which the American Library Association called "ad 
mittedly distinguished." Yet to us he was a courtly New 
England Santa Glaus who regaled us with anecdotes or com 
miserated with us when things went badly. He must have 
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suffered many a queasy moment, poor man, but he never let 
us see it. On the other hand, he loved the morning interval 
when we all assembled to look at the results of the previous 
day s filming. When we came to the final title, he suggested 
a final shot of the producers with their pockets turned inside 
out. However, he did something about that too. He surprised 
us with an extra $500 secured from his redoubtable Board, on 
the score of our having provided a longer film than required 
by the original contract. 

This windfall came at a strategic moment. The sound 
recording would have to be done by some sound laboratory, 
and their charges had gone sky high during wartime. Our 
electrician, Mr. Hughes, ever with an eye to our financial wel 
fare, suggested that we phone long distance to various labora 
tories and accumulate several bids. Since the sound lab in 
Washington which had done the recording on You Cant Eat 
Tobacco was a couple of hundred dollars less than the others, 
we could see that even transporting ourselves and the narrator 
to Washington would pay. So the appointment for the sound 
recording there was set for six days off. 

Six days! We were counting in days now, but it was a ques 
tion of meeting the dates mentioned in the contract. Back in 
May, September 15 for the delivery of the finished prints had 
seemed a ridiculously generous time allowance weren t we 
going to complete a film a month? But in six days Mary had 
to take three days for choosing the music, and three days for 
rehearsing the narrator and music with the film. If we made 
our appointment in Washington, if they didn t run into any 
trouble at that end, and if Uncle Wiggly didn t get caught in 
the briar patch, there would be just time enough. 

The Art Division, which doubled in brass for Music, had 
a fine collection of records. It also had an unusual librarian, 
who suggested Weinberger s "Under the Spreading Chestnut 
Tree" for the theme music. This we finally selected, but not 
until Mary had conscientiously listened to the entire collection 
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and found suitable scraps and bits for the rest of the music. 
When the narrator paused, a stopwatch was used to discover 
the time of the interval before he resumed. It was not easy to 
find, say, 25 seconds worth of music for the Children s Story 
Hour or 55 seconds worth for miscellaneous shots of patrons 
entering the building. With a white wax pencil, Mary marked 
off the exact sections in the records for these intervals so that 
the needle would slide accurately into place at the proper time. 
Fortunately, the record companies to whom we wrote asking 
to use these excerpts gave their permission without delay, 
mainly because this was a low-budget film sponsored by a public 
library. 

The choice of the narrator was no problem. We had always 
been in favor of narrators who were in character. Here, at hand, 
in the Director of the Rochester Public Library we had the 
ideal man for the task a pleasant voice and an interesting New 
England diction. Above all, his would be far from the me 
chanical mouthing of lines of a radio announcer; he would be 
talking about his life s work. 

Tomorrow would be the day for recording the sound track 
in Washington. We loaded the green Chrysler convertible with 
records for the music, six copies of the script with the pauses 
carefully marked in red, the two reels of duplicate which con 
stituted the final version of the film, and the invaluable reels 
of the original, which would be cut and matched to the dupes 
at the laboratory, then used to make the final release prints. 

In the grey dawn we appeared at the Director s door. 

"Goodby, dear," he told his wife. "I ll be back day after 
tomorrow." 

"Or the day after that," we added. "But this will be just 
about his farewell engagement with film business. It can t last 
much longer." 

"I ll be glad," she admitted. "He s ten days overdue already 
on the vacation he promised to take." 

We watched him solicitously all the long trip. 
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"Don t look at the scenery. Take naps." 

"Are you in voice? Would you like to gargle with lemon 
juice?" 

"And if you don t stop talking straight away, I shall have to 
cover your head with cloth like a canary for all the rest of the 
way to Washington." 

The Director chuckled. "Who could be silent in such 
company?" 

"You might reflect in silence on the cold shower that awaits 
you at the Hay-Adams, not to speak of dinner at the Shoreham." 

"Ah, you ply me with attentions today. Tomorrow, once I ve 
spoken my lines, you ll fling me aside. I know." 

The next morning we arrived promptly at the sound studio. 
A troupe of technicians fell upon us. We were pleased with 
their dispatch, because the use of the studio was costing us $25 
an hour. A projectionist took the reels of film. A sound man 
adjusted the mike to the Director and tested his voice for 
volume. The records were put on turntables. The pages of the 
script were pasted to cardboard so they wouldn t rattle. We re 
hearsed once, then said we were ready to record. 

This time I was doing the cueing watching the screen for 
the cue frame, then tapping the narrator on the left arm to start 
him off. He would read the passage until he saw double red 
lines on the script. If I saw that he needed to speak faster, I 
would raise my hand. Slower was lowering it. The sound tech 
nicians thought our method pretty primitive and advised us to 
mark on the script, in minutes and seconds, when each section 
should start, but our way seemed to work all right, so we kept 
to it. 

The recording itself brought out the New England granite 
in our narrator s soul. Although he remained perfectly calm, 
in my own excitement I cued him so vigorously that his left 
arm must have been black and blue. In the second reel he did 
get a little fatigued and tended to slow down. Earnestly I lifted 
him upward and onward with the signal for more speed. This 
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was what being cheer leader for a deaf-and-dumb team would 
be like. 

We stayed in Washington until the next morning so that 
we could hear a play-back of the sound track. It was remarkable. 
The music, how apt! The words of the script, were they not as 
if engraved in palimpsest by the Director s voice? We left the 
studio in a pleasant flurry of mutual congratulations. There was 
nothing to do now but wait until September I5th for delivery 
of the final prints which would satisfy the terms of our contract. 

When they came, the Director arranged to have the film 
passed upon by Paul Reed, a person whose opinion is highly 
thought of in visual education circles. When he approved it, the 
Library formally accepted Not \)y Books Alone. 

With characteristic generosity, the Director wrote us a 
letter: 

The first release print of Not \&gt;y Books Alone, the docu 
mentary film of the Library s services which you made for us 
arrived punctually. We understand that when we receive the 
original and the master print all the terms of your part of the 
contract will have been completed. Arrangements have been 
made to complete our obligations promptly. 

In my judgment the film is eminently satisfactory. We be 
lieve that the success of a film is measured by the clarity with 
which it tells the story and its impact upon those who see it. 

It was early evident that you brought to this project an 
understanding of people in communities and an appreciation 
of the resources of this particular institution in its function 
and its purpose, together with expert skill in selecting and 
portraying only those significant factors essential to telling the 
story. Hard work, patience, cooperation, willingness to under 
take anything which would contribute to the excellence of the 
finished picture characterized your work here. The staff, par 
ticularly some of our leaders, have found genuine pleasure in 
working along with you. 

The story is superbly told. The script is excellent, skill 
fully avoiding the evident and enriching the ideas set forth on 
the screen. The photography is equally excellent. I feel that 
many a Rochesterian will find in its technique much to in- 
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terest and intrigue him. It must be remembered under what 
difficulties these processes had to be carried on in wartime, 
with shortages of stock and manpower, and restrictions of 
priorities, but in spite of seeming impossibilities each zero hour 
was met. It is very satisfying to me that you make clear how 
intimately the library is a part of the community it strives "to 
serve. 

It has been a very real pleasure working with you on this 
project. The staff joins me in wishing you continuing success. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN A. LOWE 
Director of Libraries 

For the next few weeks the skies never darkened. The people 
of Rochester were cordially invited to a first showing of Not 
by Books Alone and a lecture on documentary films by Paul 
Reed. 

We devised two folders one in coral for librarians and 
educators, the other in grey for film libraries and prospective 
purchasers. The latter was headed hopefully: "25,000,000 U. S. 
LIBRARY PATRONS WILL WANT TO KNOW- The 
library printed these folders and purchased four prints to send 
out in answer to the requests which began to come in on every 
mail. Because of the library s original subsidy and continuing 
assistance, the film could be priced at $100 for the two reels, 
unusually low for a print in color and sound. 

The low price and Dr. Lowe s reputation secured us some 
early purchases. The National Film Society of Canada ordered 
prints. Mr. Hoyt Galvin gave us an order for North Carolina. 
Furthermore, he was one of the reviewers of film for the H. W. 
Wilson Company Educational Film Guide, so that his gallant 
comment, "Should be owned by every state library in the 
country," soon appeared in that important catalogue. The up 
standing Christian gentlemen at the Y.M.C.A. Film Bureau 
sent for six prints all at once. 

And the Film Division of the U. S. State Department gave 
us the nod. They had selected Not "by Books Alone for inter- 
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national distribution. Could they, therefore, translate it into 
Scandinavian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Chinese? We didn t 
know then that ours was really small potatoes that some films 
were translated into twenty-four languages and heaven knew 
how many hundreds of prints. This music had not been in 
the script but it was delightful. Bemused, we heard clearly the 
tinkle from thousands of Chinese temple bells. 
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INDEED, we were so lulled for a time by this 
melody that the question of whither next? seemed 
too raucous, too crass to concern us. The Director, however, 
with the anxious air of the father of two marriageable daughters, 
kept throwing prospective clients at us. One after another, we 
broached ideas to the Council of Social Agencies, the Family 
Welfare Society, the University of Rochester, a publisher of an 
encyclopedia, the Housing Council, and an affluent church 
with a bowling alley and a swimming pool. These interviews 
were amiable and instructive. The idea interested them: could 
we come back next year and meet the Chairman of the Board? 
Or, it was a matter of getting an amendment to the yearly 
budget could we wait until the second week in November? 

Yes, indeed we could wait no hurry at all. 

Besides, Mary had met a candidate for the State Assembly 
who wooed her with Petersen s Bird Guides. He was a rangy 
man with the kind of firm, rather honest, features that appealed 
both to Mary and the local electorate. Furthermore, he was a 
deft fellow with a tennis racket. They entered a local mixed 
doubles tournament and survived to the semi-finals, aided by 
Mary s eye for her opponents backhand corner and his flair 
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for an encouraging phrase at the proper time. Since he liked to 
dance, too, she developed into a swift-change artist, from tennis 
clothes to her newest for dining out. 

In fact, all we saw of each other during this period was 
traces in passing a racket in the corner, or a note to leave the 
porch light on. I myself was being walked blue in the face all 
over the environs of Rochester by an outdoorsy Englishman of 
whom I grew so fond that I couldn t bear to tell him I just hated 
to walk. On the other hand, he was kind enough not to malign 
the tea I served him. He was a brilliant talker, an endearing 
combination of wit and perceptiveness, and often called up (to 
the annoyance of others on our party line) for a long, usually 
memorable conversation. Each one of these had a curiously 
serial quality. He would begin by saying, "I ve been thinking 
over what you said about lemmings." Thus some weeks passed 
very pleasantly. 

Suddenly our landlord wrote us that he was tired of making 
atom bombs at Oak Ridge and wanted to move back to Clover 
Hills Drive. Rochester seemed inhospitable; we would have to 
move on. Saddened, we called up Mary s friend and the English 
man. Back in the spring, we assured them. 

"Where does an up-and-coming film company go to in the 
wintertime?" 

Mary tied a carton carefully and numbered it. "South, of 
course," she answered pleasantly. 

"Like the ruby-throated nuthatch, I suppose." 

"Well, would you rather lug around cables and lights again 
all winter?" She entered "Carton J 4 7-Blue Flash Bulbs" in her 
little black notebook. "Margaret, let s not waste any more time 
asking people for commissions. Let s make one on our own, if 
we have to. We could make a fascinating picture in Florida 
on the Keys." 

"Not me. I am ill-trained for writing scripts on the life and 
death of the toadfish. We are supposed to be sociologists, re 
member? Not marine biologists. Get your mind up out of the 
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Gulf Stream. Now my idea is the Southwest. Indians! What are 
they really like now? Does Fitzpatrick tell us?" 

"Yes, it would be interesting to do a film about one par 
ticular tribe. A study, something like Margaret Mead s in The 
Changing Culture of an Indian Tribe, only in film." 

"Exactly. We could probably take a tribe in Arizona or New 
Mexico. Besides, do you like the sun? Are you tired of chancing 
underexposed shots, when there are people who live their whole 
lives outdoors in golden light?" 

We bade Dr. Lowe an affectionate farewell. We were going 
first to New York from there to the West Coast for a month 
of research in the Huntington Library no, that was Shake 
spearean manuscripts well, the Southwest Museum. It was 
true that nobody in New York seemed very eager to have us do 
a film on the Southwest Indians, on any basis. Well, in that 
case we had better do a film on the Southwest Indians. 

It was the week before Christmas, and the crowds in New 
York were shopping. Tenderly we bought gifts at Gimbels for 
our loved ones: who knew when we might see them again? 
For my brother Henry, I selected a Norma pencil with colored 
leads which I had often admired. 

"Thanks," he wrote later. "I still have the one you gave me 
two Christmases ago. I m thinking of mating it with this one 
and breeding a litter of little stubs." 

A convertible would not have been my first choice for a 
cross-country ride in December. Sleet armored the windshield 
in the mountains of West Virginia. Fresh white snow fell in 
Ohio and started to cover the dates on the fine silos and the 
neat white farmhouses. A dreary drizzle in the scrub oaks of 
Arkansas. Then we got so fed up that we changed our route 
and nosed the car due south. But sun at last in Dallas, and from 
then on sun in the little New Mexico towns that sprang up 
from nowhere, sun on the flat, square roofs of filling stations 
and the wide Main Streets. 

In Los Angeles we sublet an apartment from an FBI agent 
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who was away on a case, no telling how long: but we hoped 
it would take him just about one month to track down his man. 

Meanwhile, we read up on Indians at the Southwest 
Museum. We were pretty sure we wanted a Pueblo Indian 
tribe; the pictures of those centuries-old terraced apartment 
houses, some of them five stories high, were striking. That gave 
us a choice between the Rio Grande pueblos and the Hopi. Dr. 
Hodges, the Director of the Southwest Museum, advised the 
Hopi on the ground that their ancient manner of life had 
changed least. 

"Well, what do you say?" I asked Mary. "Shall it be the 
Hopi? By the way, the day was not fruitless. After hours of 
concentration, I have composed the following: 

I d be happy with a Hopi, 
I d be nuts about a Ute, 
I d be zany with a Zuni 
Any old brave would suit." 

"I can t say I like the sentiment. Besides, it doesn t scan." 
Mary was feeling aggrieved because I wouldn t help her make 
our fortune by composing popular songs on the trip over, like 
that Rochester girl who wrote "Chickory Chick." 

"Anyhow, have you noticed in the reading you ve done that 
it s hard to make out what these Hopi are going to be like?" 

"Why s that?" 

"I don t know I read one account, and it shows pictures of 
all the girls in squashblossom hairdos those big puffs over the 
ears and white leggings. Then I read another book of the same 
vintage and it says no, they dress even as you and I. Who is 
Sylvia, what is she, that all our swains belie her?" 

"Well, that s relatively minor. What I m worried about is 
what we re going to use for trade." 

"Trade?" 

"Trading and presents. None of these people seem to have 
gone among the Indians without something to hand out in an 
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emergency. The only trouble is, what? I tried to make notes 
today on the different items previous researchers had with 
them." Mary pulled out her black notebook. "Listen to this: 
snuff, plug tobacco, quilt blocks, feathers, ribbon candy the 
Christmas kind and tortoise shells. Seems they re just wild 
about tortoise shells for some reason/ 

A man in a store where we were assembling our equipment 
added to our bewilderment. "Aw, you don t want none of that 
stuff. Now, I ve been up around that country for twenty years, 
and you know what you should have?" 

"What?" we chorused. 

"Tourquoy! You just get yourselves a handful of rough-cut 
tourquoy. They use them to make rings and necklaces out of. 
You get up in that country and you ll be glad I told you about 
tourquoy. Rough-cut s good enough, though. They ll polish em 
up." 

Outside the store, Mary smiled. "Well, I guess we can t go 
in for trailers and tortoise shells and turquoise. Let s just settle 
for some hard candy and cigarettes." 

We agreed that it would be best to buy a trailer in Los 
Angeles and live in it while we were on the reservation. There 
was no telling what we would find out there in the way of places 
to live. A trailer could be moved around handily from place 
to place, and, besides, our photographic equipment could be 
stored safely in it. 

We were lucky enough to find a neat little fourteen-foot 
Monte Sierra trailer, custom built for a doctor who couldn t 
use it right away. We were after one which, in contrast to 
most of those shown on other trailer lots, could be put into 
immediate service. This one had a twenty-five-gallon water tank 
and pump, for use when you couldn t attach to running water, 
two double beds, a four-burner butane gas stove with an oven, 
a gas heater, electric lights (where there was electricity to plug 
into), and plenty of space ingeniously contrived for stowing 
things away. The dealer was patient in educating us about how 
to get the hitch, air brake, and special springs put on the 
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Chrysler, and what size wrench, water hose, electric leads, and 
butane tanks to get. We were a little doubtful about whether 
we could get the trailer on and off the car by ourselves, but the 
dealer told us about the eighty-two-year-old paralytic and his 
seventy-nine-year-old wife who travelled all over the country in 
this same model. At this, we closed the deal and were never 
sorry afterwards. The trailer was irresistible anyway cunningly 
contrived like a yacht, and smelling of freshly sawed wood. 

Still, that did complicate the generator problem. If we should 
have to photograph indoors, we ought to be able to provide our 
own electricity. With the idea of recording Indian chants and 
interviews, we had picked up an excellent recording machine 
and a stock of records, but this, too, would require electricity. 

That meant a generator. That meant a little research on how 
you got things through War Surplus (for it occurred to us we 
might get one cheaply that way) and several visits to the Kohler 
Sales Agency. We pored over catalogues showing happy farmers 
running their milking machines, electric washers, and manure 
spreaders from Model TC s. 

At first, we thought of carrying Model TC inside the trailer. 
After the Kohler man took us by the hand and led us back 
through high school physics with special attention to Ohm s 
Law, we knew that wouldn t do watts were what we needed 
a generator that could give us about 10,000 watts. That was 
Model KM, which weighed about a ton. No, it wouldn t go 
inside the trailer, but he could fit it on wheels and put a sound 
proof housing over it so that the noise of the motor wouldn t 
interfere with any recording. Since even we couldn t see hitch 
ing this caboose onto our house, we gave up the idea. 

By the middle of February the background research was 
finished, such as it was. We knew enough now about the Hopi 
to head for northern Arizona; beyond that, mostly anthropolo 
gists curiosa rather than the practical details of everyday life. 
The equipment was all stowed somehow in the trailer, and we 
set out. 

It was strange to drive with this appendage. You had to 
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revise the distance you made allowance for in passing a car. 
This heavy new tail made you sluggish climbing hills and in 
ordinately fast going down, until the lever on the new power 
brake was flipped into position. As for backing up, it was a 
matter of reversing all one s previous driving habits turning 
the wheel in the wrong direction and shoving gently backward 
while the trailer mysteriously turned in the right direction, 
except that the turn couldn t be made too sharply lest the back 
of the car gouge into the delicate plywood side of the trailer. 

In Palm Springs, where we started the rigors of our expedi 
tion by a swim outdoors in the heated waters of a pool, we first 
learned how to crank the trailer up off the steel ball of the 
hitch when we wished to drive the car off separately, and how 
to fit it fast again by backing the car delicately in until the cup 
of the rod from the trailer was exactly over the ball joint of 
the hitch and could fall heavily into place. 

Out of the desert, after the green pines of Flagstaff, ap 
peared the town of Winslow, Arizona. Since it was the last 
stop before we turned off Route 66 into Indian country, we 
decided to stock up. A broom and a small shovel, a first-aid kit 
and a fire extinguisher, blankets it was already frosty at night, 
for we were up 7,000 feet gas for both our butane tanks, two 
dozen tins of canned heat, a Coleman gasoline lantern with an 
extra mantle and special gasoline, a dozen fat candles. Last of 
all, two months supply of food, mostly canned, and a five- 
gallon glass jar of water. Even with everything possible stowed 
away under the beds and in drawers, it was getting crowded in 
the trailer. Every time one of us went past the bulging closets, 
they popped open. 

"Don t know as you better try to get to Reams Canyon by 
the middle route," the mail carrier told us. He ought to know, 
because twice a week he brought the mail in seventy miles from 
Winslow. "Go round by Indian Wells. The road s in better 
shape/ 

About a mile out of Winslow we nosed the Chrysler off the 
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macadam and onto a dirt road that ambled around dunes and 
off into unknown distances ahead. For the first time we felt 
some qualms. 

"Uh, you don t mind if I leave you here?" I asked Mary. 

"No houses!" She was aghast. "No houses as far as you can 
see. It really is desert." 

"Who wants to live here? No wonder they made a reserva 
tion out of it. Well, if we meet any Indians, I hope they ve 
heard that they ve been defeated by the White men. It s seventy 
miles to Reams and the federals, the man said." 

As the road dipped suddenly we lurched to a stop. There 
was a full-size stream, ten feet wide, running across the road. 
We had feared something like this, for this was the time of 
freshets from the melting spring snows. It seemed deep, too. 
There was nothing to do but try to build the road up. We 
found rocks and threw them in the water. Branches and dirt 
from the dry part of the road helped to build up two tracks 
across the worst part. These were, however, still under water. 
Mary backed the trailer far down the road for a good start. 

"Keep going! Don t stop!" I cried. The Chrysler splashed and 
creaked and breathed hard, but it hauled us through. 

We came to the rim of Keams Canyon and looked down. 
By contrast with the barren miles we had gone through, the 
score of frame houses in the village below seemed impressive. 
Here the Hopi Indian Agency was located, the Federal Govern 
ment s headquarters for the Hopi and the acres of their reser 
vation. In Reams there was a hospital, a grade school, a 
Methodist and a Catholic mission, a couple of trading posts, 
and a few houses. We took a good look. I hoped we would 
grow to love this settlement. The road down the canyon wall 
was steep and winding, and I doubted that we would ever get 
the trailer out again. 

We drew up outside the one-story stone building marked 
"Hopi Indian Agency." Unhappily, the school day was just over 
at the rambling buildings across the way. Perhaps we were not 
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the first house trailer to arrive in Keams, but the sight of this 
monstrous blue and silver beetle drew upon us an immediate 
invasion of little Indians, their dark pigtails swinging, their 
black eyes shining, as they exchanged quick, excited comments 
among themselves both in English and in a strange language 
of their own. 

Mary handed me the key to the trailer door. "You might 
just check in there," she suggested. 

The crowd of children surged with me to the trailer. 

"What is that?" asked the spokesman for the tribe. 

"This is our house," I answered kindly, unlocking the door. 
"This is where we live." But how did we live? the children s 
round eyes wondered as they looked in amazement inside. No 
hogan, no pueblo was ever like this. Most of the contents of 
the upper closets (which we later learned how to shut) 
candles, glasses, plates the whole seasoned with our supply of 
chili and other condiments, had been flung to the floor. In 
addition, the heavy steel butane tank had evidently met the 
big glass jar head on, and five gallons of Winslow water was 
sloshing around jagged pieces of thick green glass. I closed the 
door quickly, but not until some of the more curious had taken 
a long look. Alas, there, shot to hell, was someone s moralizing 
about neatness and sanitation. 

If White prestige had suffered with our advent, it would 
be salvaged by the Hopi Agency Superintendent, we felt when 
we met him. Burton Ladd was a huge, tanned, handsome man 
who could ride the range or quell a revolt with equal ease. 

"As far as I m concerned, you re welcome to stay around 
here. You better move half a mile out of town, though, off this 
little section of Government property. Opposite the trading 
post would be a good place. You ll be on Reservation property, 
though remember that; this land belongs to the Hopi Indians." 

"Oh, we ve worked for the Government ourselves, and we ve 
had quite a little field experience," Mary assured him. "You 
know, we expect our film will center on the acculturation of 
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the Hopi what are the old ways that survive, and in what 
direction changes are occurring." 

I listened admiringly. I hadn t known that was what we 
would film. 

He grinned. "Well, as I say, you re welcome to photograph 
around here the school and the hospital. You might have some 
trouble when you go to the pueblos, though. The Hopi don t 
like to be photographed." 

"Maybe you can tell us what are the most likely villages to 
go to or at least something about what they re like?" 

"I sure can. And I can give you the names of the chiefs in 
each village. You can try, anyhow, and see what will happen. 

"You re here at a good time in one way. They re still having 
their religious dances inside the kivas. Most Whites don t get 
to see the kiva dances, don t get here until summer, and by that 
time they re dancing outside in the plazas. First Mesa is putting 
on the Bean Dance tonight in Walpi. Why don t you go see it?" 

First, though, there was the matter of getting our establish 
ment set up opposite the trading post, as the Superintendent 
had suggested. We drove the trailer down a set of tracks which 
led off the road and returned to it again, and stationed the 
trailer parallel to the road and the trading post about a hundred 
yards off. On the other side rose a hill where we later found 
the grave of Stephenson, the gallant, frail pioneer who sketched 
Hopi customs and recorded them in his Journals, though they 
threatened to kill him. As we struggled to light our Coleman 
lantern for the first time, the local Catholic missionary, "Father 
Silver," drove up in a jeep. He not only saved us from candles 
that night, but also attached the butane tank for our stove and 
heater, and would not leave until he had seen the trailer itself 
neatly nested on wood blocks. 

We had turned the trailer around so that the door was 
toward the hill and away from the road. In this way, if we 
rushed out with the shovel early enough, the more intimate 
details of our menage might remain our own. As it was, the 
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customers at the trading post took turns at stationing con 
scientious observers on the steps of the store some distance off. 
That day, and all the others, I felt rather like Kit Carson re 
viewing his men. Everybody who came along the road in a 
wagon, on horseback, or by car right-dressed in our direction 
as he came opposite. 

"If you re waking, call me early; call me early, Mother dear." 
To play safe, though, I set the alarm for ten o clock. We had 
a couple of hours to sleep before the Bean Dance that night. 

When the alarm went off, in the frosty dark, I awoke cold 
and stiff and put upon. 

"Why do they have to start so late?" moaned Mary. "Who 
wants to go to a dance, after all? After a day like this, I should 
be attending my own funeral." 

"Come on." I sighed. "It s for science." 

The Bean Dance was on First Mesa, twelve miles away. 
Without the drag of the trailer, the Chrysler seemed light and 
fast. When we reached a faint light or two, in a cluster of stone 
houses, we stopped. A dog rushed furiously out. We felt sud 
denly very unwelcome. 

No one in the first house. At the second, an old Indian 
woman came to the door. 

"Is this where the dance is?" I faltered. The old woman was 
equally frightened of me. 

"No, no. Dance up there," she said at last, pointing heaven 
ward. 

We looked again. Up there? A dark cliff loomed out of the 
dark. From on top came a kind of glow. But we had no idea 
how to get up there. 

At this impasse an automobile drove up and stopped. It 
was the Principal of the Indian School and some White teachers. 
They were going to the dance, too. We could go along with 
them they d lead the way. 

The road wound steeply up the side of the mesa. Automo 
biles could get up, but with difficulty. As we came up on top, 
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the headlights showed deep ruts ahead in the stone. I was 
awed to think how many feet and how many wagon wheels, 
over how many centuries, must have worn them there. 

Up on top, square stone houses made a series of courtyards. 
There were really three tiny villages on First Mesa, each 
separated from the other by a few yards. We parked our cars 
near the plaza of Sichomovi, the Middle Village. 

But since the dance wasn t ready to start, we followed our 
guides into an Indian house to wait. A sweet-faced Indian 
woman in a print dress greeted the teachers warmly. 

The room was large and long, the walls whitewashed, and 
the whole extremely clean looking. In one corner a child was 
asleep on a bed. In the center was a wood-and-coal stove, but 
a Coleman gasoline lantern lighted the room. After a time, a 
man came in (evidently the husband), walked over to the stove, 
and without any greeting sat down with his back to us. 

After about a half-hour, someone arrived to tell us that we 
might enter the kiva where the dance was to be held. The kiva 
is a kind of combination church and men s clubhouse, and 
there are several each belonging to a separate clan on every 
mesa. They always gave me acute claustrophobia, because they 
are three-quarters underground, entered usually by a ladder 
descending from a hole in the roof, though we entered this one 
by a small door at the side. 

We saw a rectangular room, the walls whitewashed, the 
roof supported with the massive trunks of firs brought cen 
turies ago, someone said, from the San Francisco mountains 
around Flagstaff. At the moment, no one was in the room but a 
young man asleep on a bench, who roused himself to tell us 
the side near the door was reserved for the Hopi women; we 
must go to the far side. In the center, near the stove, three old 
men were seated cross-legged on the floor, talking in loud tones 
in Hopi. At the sight of us, one of the old men spat briefly on 
the floor and continued to talk. We went past and sat down on 
a stone bench at the far side. 

After some time the audience women and children, for only 
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the men are the dancers began to come in. Nobody wore the 
tunic and leggings of the postcards any more; they came, 
carrying flashlights, in ordinary cotton or print dresses. The 
babies were carried on the mothers backs in Spanish shawls. 

About twelve-thirty, sharp little yelps and cries could be 
heard at the top of the kiva. The falsetto voices of the dancers 
could be heard asking in Hopi if they could come in. One of 
the old men the Chief answered with what sounded like 
"Ahoy! kahoy!" meaning, we were told, "Come in! We are 
waiting." 

The dancers came down the ladder and formed a line in the 
space in front of us, their backs to us, facing the Indian audi 
ence. It was an unmasked dance. The dancers were all men, 
including some thirteen- and fourteen-year-olds, and were 
dressed in hand- woven, red-and-white ceremonial kilts, the 
upper part of their bodies ornamented with paint. Fox skins 
hung down in back from the woven sashes. The headbands 
were green juniper branches. The left leg of each dancer had 
a sleighbell bound about it; on the right leg was a tortoise shell 
rattle. 

Perhaps it was the lateness of the hour, or the fatigue of the 
trip or the relentless chant of the dancers, the drum, the thump 
of feet pacing out the dance. It may have been the strange smell 
of burning cedar in the stove or the intentness of the dancers 
and the seriousness of the audience. It may have been the 
Chief s sharp cries as he gave directions for the ritual and 
sprinkled each dancer with a little of the sacred corn meal, 
which he carried in a little bag. Or that from where we sat, 
on the stone bench at the far end of the hall, this was a strange 
race and a strange religion. It is probably a healthy experience 
for every member of a majority group to be at some time a 
member of the minority. That, at least, was what the frontal 
lobe of my brain tried to say. Only, at a time like this it didn t 
seem very powerful and it had a visceral mutiny on its hands. 

About three in the morning the Principal shook hands with 
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the Chief, and we left, though a second cycle of dances would 
yet be held. The Principal said the children would come to 
school next day, even if they had been up all night. 

"Just carve me in stone," Mary yawned, drooping over the 
steering wheel. "You can call it The End of the Trail/ " 
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IORNINGS began as the chill sunlight 
softened the edge of frost on the trailer 
window. I disengaged myself from a mound of flannel sheets, 
blankets, and two coats one fur and one cloth and put on the 
cloth coat. Then I dashed to light the butane heater and one 
burner under a pan of water. When the water boiled, I poured 
it over a mauve mixture of instant coffee, evaporated milk and 
sugar in the bottom of the two green plastic glasses which re 
mained unbroken. 

I carried the coffee, green-hued and tasting slightly of plastic, 
but steaming, to Mary, who painfully propped herself up on a 
pillow. This was in deference to her gentle breeding in Atlanta, 
where I knew her eyes always opened to see coffee served 
in a cup which had been heated first. Besides, she had come 
down with tuberculosis or trachoma or something, and was 
running through our whole stock of Kleenex. 

The studio couch near the heater was a popular place to 
work. We were blocking out a scenario on the theme of accul 
turation, listing the sequences that should be taken. The heater 
made inroads on the frost, especially when we thought of chink 
ing up the holes where you could see daylight through the bot- 
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torn of the closets, and fastening the rubber mat for the sink 
drain over the chimney hole and sealing it tight with bicycle 
tape. In about three hours, sick and dizzy, we decided we d 
better stay at the clubhouse for a night or two until the trailer 
aired out. 

The clubhouse was maintained by the Indian Service to 
take care of travelers who might be passing through this coun 
try. It had a few rooms, and about once a week we stayed there 
overnight with a mesh orange bag full of laundry to wash 
clothes and take a bath. 

At lunch we met a group typical of those who used the 
club. Some teachers who regularly ate there discussed the vari 
ous crises of the morning. The School Superintendent, who lived 
at Oraibi High School, thirty miles away, had stayed in Keams 
on an inspection trip. He greeted warmly an Indian Service 
Nurse who had been conducting a clinic at the school. There 
was also an assortment of unmarried and taciturn Indians from 
other reservations employees of the Indian Service in range 
management and soil conservation. 

One of the Indians who had newly arrived seemed, how 
ever, rather lonely and eager to talk. "I m a Cherokee, from 
Oklahoma. I never knew I was an Indian until I came here. 
Back in Oklahoma I was married to a white woman and we 
had two sons. One of them is in the army now." He showed us 
his picture. He was a handsome boy. 

"I had a big job there as an engineer for the Indian Service 
on a reservation. It was a big place green grass and flowers 
and we had a place of our own, and everything was going 
along fine. I belonged to a group that went around for hymn- 
singing contests. Well, my wife, she got tired of being stuck 
away on the reservation, the boys away and all, and she left me. 
When that happened, I thanked God that I was a Christian, 
because Fm a great man for my home and my family, and I was 
glad I had my faith to fall back on. 

"Well, I asked the Service to transfer me to another place, 
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thinking she might come back to me. I don t guess she ever 
will, now. I had to take a lower rating because this was all they 
had open. And this is an old plant. I patch those old pipes up 
the best I can, but some night I expect one of them to pop wide 
open. Worst of it is how they look down on Indians around 
here. Why, back in Oklahoma, everybody was proud to have 
Indian blood." 

We had already noticed in Winslow considerable prejudice 
against the Indians. When they came to town, they were wel 
come mainly at the trading posts, the cheap hotels, and the 
theatre that showed Westerns. One saleswoman assured us that 
most Navaho were thieving and low class. On the other hand, 
the town relied heavily on their labor. An Indian was the head 
of the repair-parts department in the Lorenzo Hubbell Garage. 
Trim, dark-haired girls served as waitresses in the Fred Harvey 
Restaurant; others kept the rooms immaculate at the La Posada 
Hotel. 

But a mixed marriage was headed for hard going. When a 
White Winslow girl married a Laguna Indian, not only wouldn t 
her father look at the grandchild, but the Indian s people also 
disapproved. Some retreated to the reservation and a Govern 
ment job. At the moment, gossip was severely disapproving of 
the White teacher who was engaged to a college-educated In 
dian working for the Indian Service. 

For lack of good weather we had been halfheartedly collect 
ing footage in the Indian school and local clinics. Now, as the 
first bright days came, we were eager to see what the twelve 
Hopi villages looked like. 

Strangely, in this arid land, one was often reminded of the 
sea. Out of the flat tidal reaches of the desert, sweeping blurred 
and lavender into the distance, rose three tawny headlands, the 
Hopi mesas. Clustered on the slopes at the foot like barnacles 
were square, one-story stone houses. In them lived the dis 
sidents, the moderns, who had for one reason or another be 
come dissatisfied with life on top. Many of these were new; 
from far off one could see a man raise hammer over chisel to 
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split rough edges from a block of stone, and hear at length the 
belated metallic sound echo through the settlement. 

Up on top were the oldest villages, the pueblos. Ancient as 
the general impression was, there were curious anachronisms. 
The houses themselves were old enough, huddling together 
about the square or surveying the desert far below. The pole 
ladders rose from one story to the next. The strings of mutton 
dangled, drying in the sun, just as they had in the old sketches 
we had seen. But there were radio antennae on some of the 
houses, and a Ford pickup was in front of a store. 

As we went through the streets, through diffidence or re 
spect, we found ourselves whispering like children exploring an 
abandoned house. 

"See there!" 

"What?" 

"That donkey. What s he got around his forefeet? He can 
hardly walk." 

"They ve hobbled him so he won t run away." 

We passed by an open door. Somebody smiled at us. We 
were cheered, for we had gotten few smiles. 

"She is making piki here. You want to watch her?" 

We certainly did, for we had read about the famous piki. 
Inside, in a corner of the room, a middle-aged woman sitting on 
the floor was dipping her thumb into a cornmeal batter and 
drawing it with a swift, practised stroke across a flat stone, hot 
from the fire underneath. In a second it had cooked into a thin 
sheet which she rolled loosely together. The piki-maker never 
seemed to burn her finger or break one of the fragile sheets. 
They offered us one of the rolled sticks. It was bluish-green, 
like the clay school children use for modeling, and it tasted 
rather like cornflakes, though of tissue-paper thinness. 

Every few steps there was something new to wonder at. A 
woman was unsealing one of the cone-shaped outdoor ovens and 
taking out, on a kind of shovel, some bread delicately brown on 
top. How did she know just when it was done? we wondered. 

A man sat weaving before a frame. I was admiring him 
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more than his work in contrast to the Navaho, who are usually 
Gary Cooper types, the Hopi tend to be short and squat, and, 
in middle age, the women are positively roly-poly. This man, 
however, had pleasant features, if he would smile (which he 
wouldn t), small, neat feet in close-fitting brown moccasins with 
a silver buckle on the side, a blue cotton shirt, and blue jeans. 
His hair style had achieved a surprising compromise. It was cut 
in a kind of Dutch bob in front, with bangs, while the back 
hair had been left long and bound in a small oblong bun. 
Around the straight black hair was a cerise headband tied in a 
bow. 

Down the street, a woman sat before a half-finished basket 
drawing the bright reeds in and out with an awl. An old blind 
man was being led by a younger woman to a privy at the edge 
of the cliff. Several of these had been built as part of a sanitary 
New Deal for the Hopi, but most of them never found favor 
and were used as tool sheds. "Run into any of them Roosevelt 
monuments?" a trader asked us with a grin. 

We were wild to start recording some of this in the film. So 
the Hopi were touchy about being photographed, were they? 
All right, we would observe all the amenities. We would fol 
low every regulation, whatever it was. Mr. Ladd, the Agency 
Superintendent, had recommended that we try Bacabi first, as 
being somewhat more "progressive" than the others. When we 
arrived at the Chiefs house a child was dispatched at once for 
an interpreter. On a mattress on the floor lay an old woman, the 
Chiefs wife. According to the interpreter, she had been para 
lyzed for several years. The interpreter relayed our message to 
the Chief: we were scientists; we wanted to make a film about 
the Hopi; we had Mr. Ladd s approval, but we now wanted to 
get the Chiefs permission to photograph in the village. 

The old Chief stood in the doorway listening, but, since he 
was blind from trachoma, he was unable to see either us or the 
interpreter. He was a figure out of a history book, literally, for 
he had been mentioned in several of the studies. Even if this 
had not been so, he had the gift (like most of the Hopi whom 
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we were later to meet) of endowing most transactions with 
great dignity. They did not speak; they made statements. When 
ever we heard "I wish to make a statement, we stiffened, tried 
to look as much as possible like William Penn and Roger Wil 
liams, and to make a rejoinder equal to the occasion. 

The Chiefs statement was long, with many bahana s in it. 
Bahana was about the only Hopi word we knew it meant 
"White man." He had always been a friend to the White man. 
He had always been a friend to the Government. He had tried 
to lead his people wisely, but now he was old. The White man 
brought many new things. He gave us his permission to photo 
graph in the village. 

We were jubilant. As soon as we could decently convey our 
thanks, we hastened to the car and took out our cameras. But 
now each house was shut up tight, as impervious as any arma- 
dillo. 

"The theme song here," I suggested bitterly, "is Tes, we ll 
have no bahanas. " 

"Down there!" Mary whispered. "At the far end of the 
street. That old woman and the little girl getting water from 
the town pump. I could take that." 

"All right," I whispered back. "Get your lens opening all 
set, everything but the focus. We ll circle them to the wind 
ward." 

We had the camera all set up before the old woman spot 
ted us. But her Hopi was so indignant that it abashed us. Mary 
came to in time to get the retreating back of the tiny girl, who 
tried to run with the big pail of water. Once she looked back in 
terror at the big, bad bahana. 

This got to be routine. In successive villages we would go 
to the chief, secure permission, and prepare to record the so 
cial life of the Hopi. 

The moment we appeared with a camera, the street grew 
empty. From doorways mothers saw us and hissed to their chil 
dren to come straight in. 

"Well, we have by now the world s best collection of Hopi 
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in retreat pattering, running, hobbling, scrambling, and sim 
ply walking fast. I m going to have just a dandy time making 
a script out of this," I grumbled. 

"The trouble is we haven t the right rapport." 

"Huh! Department of Understatement." 

Under the head of "Children Winning Love of" the time 
when we parked for two hours on the top of First Mesa should 
be included. We had some time to kill waiting for a dance; 
anyway, as the children pressed engagingly around we took to 
showing them how various parts of the car worked. We turned 
the knob that sent the convertible top up and down; we let the 
windshield wipers wipe, the cigarette lighter glow, likewise 
dimmers and main lights; we played the radio. 

"Do it again," the children begged, explaining to latecom 
ers in excited Hopi all these marvels. Drunk with unaccus 
tomed social approval, we went through our repertoire. 

We waved goodby and went down the mesa to eat supper 
and wait until nine or ten o clock. About nine, after listening 
to the news over the radio, we found that the battery was dead. 
Nothing to do but wait until after the dance was over. About 
three o clock we could see a car s headlights coming down the 
hill. It was Mr. Ladd, and he pushed us until we got started. 

Back in the clubhouse at Reams was a very sweet, intelli 
gent Hopi girl, Mary Ami, one of the employees. We explained 
to her our purpose and offered to pay her by the hour at the 
same rate she was getting in the Club if she would act as go- 
between and interpreter. The original scenario called for typical 
scenes in the life of a newer, more modern family and for com 
parable ones in a household which was conservative. 

"Of course," she said. "Nothing will be easier. You could 
take my mother s house at the foot of First Mesa and my aunt s 
at the top. I ll ask them when I go home tonight. Then I can 
work with you tomorrow. It s my day off." 

When she returned saying that all was arranged, we set out 
for First Mesa. All went encouragingly well in securing the 
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material we wanted in her mothers new house: interior shots 
of dinner-getting and preparations for Mary Ami s approaching 
wedding. Then with our escort we adjourned to the top. Her 
aunt happened to be ironing, so we thought we d take that as 
a starter. 

As we were bringing the cameras in, we passed a handsome 
man carding wool and rolling it in a skein. 

"Why don t you take my picture?" he asked, smiling. "I d 
make a good picture." 

Perhaps Mary agreed too eagerly. He stopped smiling. 

"I don t know," he said. "How much you pay?" 

"We don t usually pay anything except for people s time or 
some special service," Mary answered. "How much did you 
want?" 

"Twenty-five dollars." 

Mary told him never mind, we were not in the twenty-five 
dollar class; he must be thinking of Hollywood. He glowered, 
and we went on into the house. 

But when we had finished and were assembling our things, 
one of the Indian policemen on First Mesa, a man who hap 
pened to be a relative of our escort, drew her aside and gave her 
a resounding talking-to. Of course, we had expected something 
like this, but she looked amazed, then hurt. "Those people!" she 
could only say. She seemed stunned. Why, these were people 
she had known all her life her relatives! We had to comfort 
her all the way home. 
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IN a bright Saturday in early March, they told 
me over at the trading post that the First Mesa 
was giving a Puppet Doll Dance, and the katchinas would 
come all day long, beginning at noon. The katchinas are the 
spirits of the dead who return as gods for six months of the 
year. 

Since they dance in elaborate, terrible masks, the smallest 
children don t realize that the awesome dancing figures are 
really their own fathers and brothers. At the end of the dances, 
the katchinas are feasted and give presents in return. Parents 
often arrange in advance that their children be surprised with 
gifts. It was a curious spectacle to see, between dances, two 
kilted and masked ex-gods, their tortoise-shell rattles still jang 
ling, wandering about with a watermelon or a bag of oranges 
looking among the crowd in the plaza for the child they were to 
surprise. How it must have repaid the parents to see childish 
terror struggling with delight as a god stopped for a child. 

So, if the katchinas were coming at noon, that would be 
something to watch. We decided to leave our cameras behind 
and simply enjoy ourselves. At noon we parked in the center 
village near the kiva just as the yelps and cries prefaced the 
coming of the katchinas. 
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We got out of the car and watched them indulgently for a 
few minutes. We were just going to walk over to the Chief s 
house on an errand, when the head katchina ran forward from 
the group and began to whip us quite severely with his yucca 
switch. 

We read later that this switching brought fertility and other 
forms of good luck, but right then we felt nothing but panic. 
Somehow we had again offended the mores. At this moment 
some boys called out to us very seriously and without laughing 
at our discomfiture as we might have expected, "Go and get in 
the car!" We maimed each other in the rush for the car and 
got in as the rest of the katchinas appeared. 

Later, throughout the afternoon, we noticed that everyone, 
young or old, official or not even an old blind man who was 
caught out in the open was switched by the katchina. The 
beating was received in varying ways. No one tried to evade- 
that meant harder blows. One man was absolutely indifferent; 
one lifted a leg for the blow; another offered a back; women 
and children cringed. Some blows were just affectionate taps; 
others, especially those for the children, were real lashes. 

As soon as the rattle and hoots announced one of the peri 
odic appearances of the katchinas that afternoon, the children 
would run ahead to warn others. Everybody would scurry to the 
shelter of doorways, and in a trice the square would be deserted. 
Here and there in a doorway older boys would teasingly bar the 
way of a younger until he would develop real panic with fear 
of being caught outside. 

Then, as the katchinas passed on, like spider sand crabs 
emerging from their holes, first the bolder children, then the 
toddlers would emerge from their shelter in the wake of the 
troupe. It was a kind of tag heightened by supernatural sanc 
tions, the Mars-like costumes of the katchinas and the real 
flogging if you got caught by the fleet runner with the yucca 
switch. 

About one o clock, women came from all directions to the 
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kivas bringing food for the katchinas. It reminded me of noth 
ing so much as a Ladies Aid group bringing food for a church 
bazaar. There were washtubs full of bread baked in outdoor 
ovens, potato salad, cakes with candy beads on top, wieners, 
chicken, stew, piki, coffee, packets of tobacco, and an assortment 
of store-bought pies and cakes. 

The most significant event of the day was the appearance 
of Santa Glaus. He appeared unseasonably this March after 
noon about three or four o clock, with a strange melange of 
Christian and Hopi customs. He wore a red-peaked hood and a 
Santa Glaus mask with whiskers (a store-bought item, in con 
trast to the extremely individual masks of the katchinas*), to 
which had been added grey hair near the top of his head and a 
yellowish sheep s wool beard near his neck. A long red tunic and 
breeches were other parts of the conventional Santa Glaus cos 
tume, but the tunic was tied with a white, Indian-figured belt. 
Pink pajama legs showed below the costume, and his arms and 
neck had been whitened to imitate a White man s. He carried 
both a small Christmas tree on a standard and a sleighbell 
rattle. 

At his first appearance, the children fled from him as they 
would the katchinas, though he urged them to dance with him 
around the tree. We, too, considerably shaken by our recent 
katchina flogging, tended to watch from a safe distance. He 
must have been disconcerted that we did not approach him 
either, or seem to know his English songs. Later, however, the 
Principal s wife came with her children, shook hands with him, 
and introduced her little girl in the accepted way. After that, 
he had a more confident audience. 

A woman presented him with a doll a White baby which 
she held for him while he crooned a lullaby in English : 

Lullaby, my baby, 
Hush and do not cry; 
Papa soon be coming, 
Hush and do not cry. 
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Then, holding the doll himself and rocking it, he repeated this 
song the whole afternoon, varying it with a livelier one: 

Grandpapa in bed, 
Grandmama in bed; 
Da ta da, da ta da, 
Grandpapa in bed. 

"I m a grandfather," he added. "This is my little boy. I m 
Sandy Glaus." 

Wondering, we tried to untangle the three interwoven mo 
tifs. There was the Santa Glaus equipped with gifts, Christmas 
tree, and bells. There was the theme of the Madonna with the 
infant, to whom, however, he was "grandfather." Then, finally, 
there were the Hopi items: his costume, his being sprinkled 
twice with sacred meal, and the Chiefs calling out the tradi 
tional "Ahoy, tahoy!" from time to time. 

"Is this a preview of what s going to happen to Christianity 
in a couple of thousand years?" I murmured to Mary. "A bit 
of byplay to amuse the children? And the meaning forgotten?" 

"What do you think the old men feel when they see the 
ancient ceremonies performed with Whites present?" 

"That s right. It must seem a watered-down version of what 
they once knew as far more significant and awesome." 

Of course, I was aware that the Santa Claus myth and many 
others are adaptations in their turn of far older religions. What 
was happening on First Mesa was a surprising example of the 
fundamental nature of all folk religions, borrowing and adapt 
ing from one another until new combinations are culturally 
evolved. 

I was also impressed with the futility of asking "Why?" and 
"What is the meaning?" in connection with many taboos and 
ceremonies, especially of people who do not ask such questions 
themselves, but merely accept the forms. These meanings have 
been forgotten. Probably, if we should press the question, we d 
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get an entirely new rationalization of the garbled version and a 
new myth in the making. 

This was all very well if we wanted to spend the next thirty 
years right here on an anthropological field trip. We looked 
speculatively over at Stephenson s grave on the hill. Would it 
be a headstone and a footnote for me, too the script and the 
field notes to be discovered years later under a cairn of empty 
cans of Spam and Scotch broth? Schedules had helped us meet 
our library film deadline, so I turned my energies to making 
schedules. "Week of March 20-27: Finish filming on First 
Mesa." When it was clear that Schedule A would not be met, 
I fell frantically to producing one revised schedule after an 
other. 

After one of these bouts it was maddening to watch Mary 
over there at the table in the end of the trailer delicately flick 
ing some dust off her lens with a earners hair brush. 

"What are you doing?" she asked pleasantly. 

"Revising the schedule." She didn t answer. So it was to be 
no comment, was it? "You don t care if we never get finished 
here!" 

"Nonsense, Margaret. You ought to see by this time that it 
does no good to rush things." 

"But all this time gone by and nothing to show for it! No 
jobs, no salaries, and our money going little by little! In the 
fullness of time, that s you!" 

Mary slipped the rubber cap over the lens and looked up 
wearily. "Well, you ve got to understand this. The Indians have 
a tempo, and it has nothing to do with your schedules and my 
plans. I guess I can stand the waiting and the rebuffs from the 
Indians, but I can t take attacks from you, too, from both di 
rections at once. You d better settle down and accept things as 
they are, or go on back East." 

"All right, I will. I ve got $120 left to get back home on, and 
the bus comes through at noon." 

"Well, you decide what you want to do. I m going to lunch 
at the clubhouse." 
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When she had left, I got out my money and a suitcase from 
under one of the bunks. I packed furiously, and then more and 
more halfheartedly. 

Tm sorry," I told her, as an aside to the Salisbury steak. 
"You re right, of course. From now on I ll try to take it easy. As 
patient as Margaret it ll be proverbial." 

Mary smiled. "Well, don t overdo it. After all, I m not posi 
tively against finishing up here." 

It would have been some comfort those days to know that 
the same thing would happen a month or two later to Dr. 
Murchison. He had come from a college back East to carry on 
some research. Since he had only a summer vacation, he had 
decided, poor man, to spend a month of it in studying the Hopi. 
The time was short, it was true, but to make up for that he 
would rent an adobe house for himself and his family right in 
the village on the square, with Indian neighbors on either side. 

Happily he dreamed his academic dream the Indians, 
touchingly grateful to be understood at last by someone of an 
other culture, the carefully documented article in the Journal 
of the American Philosophical Association, the reprints sent to 
professors in other colleges and their approving comments 
and all the better if there should be a letter in the Brief Com 
munications sections, beginning: "I find Professor Murchison s 
article (January, 1947) extremely stimulating, but there are one 
or two points which to me, at least, require further elucidation." 
At length, next spring sometime, the official letter notifying him 
that as of the next semester his academic rank would be in 
creased to that of Associate Professor. 

I don t think he had done much field work before. Further 
more, his topic was, of all things, the Moral Philosophy of the 
Hopi. Heaven knew it was hard enough to get the Hopi to talk 
on the meat-and-potatoes level, without turning to abstract mat 
ters! 

He started in with the Hopi postmaster, a most likeable and 
intelligent young man who smiled ruefully at his role. 

"These researchers and these anthropologists they never 
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give us any peace. All the while coming here and wanting us 
to tell them how we do this and why we do that. First they 
want to test my I. Q., and then they want to give me a lot of 
personality tests to see if I m well-adjusted." 

I laughed. "Well, are you?" 

"I won t be if this keeps up. That new Dr. Murchison 
found out that I had a little better education than the rest and 
can speak English a little better, and he comes here and takes 
up all my time." 

It was because Dr. Murchison was stymied in his efforts to 
talk to the others. In the general store he would try to engage a 
stout, shawled Hopi woman in a discussion of her value system. 
She would stare at him coldly and turn her back. One day he 
saw some men cutting up a melon, and with some vague idea 
(probably) of warming them up by asking a favor, wondered 
if they could give him a piece for his little boy. The way they 
agreed was more contemptuous and surly than any ordinary re 
fusal. 

He went valiantly on for a while, pacing the village square, 
puffing his pipe and trying, like the Ancient Mariner in reverse, 
to beguile somebody into talking to him. It must have been a 
nightmare period. Last I saw of him, he had come early one 
morning to the Agency for the nurse; lice and bedbugs were 
especially hard on his little boy, and, of course, they had to 
haul all their water from the village pump. 

Indeed, one thing that our stay so far had indicated was 
how water lack and presence of seeped into every area of so 
cial life. Water had to be brought up the steep road to the top 
of the mesa in drums by truck, more often in cans strapped to 
donkeys or to a man s back. 

Thinking that one of the points the film might well stress 
was this importance of water, we planned to photograph the 
procession of women coming down the mesa to wash clothes at 
Toreva, the Government school at the bottom, which had laun 
dry facilities. 
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We were lucky. As we turned into Second Mesa, we 
glimpsed two women with a washboard and a bundle of dirty 
clothes. Since the lens couldn t be adjusted in time, we missed 
them; but two more appeared at the top coming down the rocky 
trail to the school, and Mary took them with the telephoto lens. 
They saw her filming and were probably angered. 

After looking over the laundry to see to what extent we d 
have to use artificial light, we got Mr. Elvin, the Principal, to 
come ask the women if we could film them. He walked back 
and called each of them by name with a kind of forced hearti 
ness. 

"How are you feeling today, Elsie?" he said. "Feel like hav 
ing your picture taken? These ladies are making a motion pic 



ture." 



"Where from?" asked Elsie without melting, while the 
others went on scrubbing. 

We told them, but there was no comment. 

"You see, what we ll get out of it is an evening s program for 
the children. They ll show the film here," said the Principal. 

There was still a silence ominous, if one were sensitive to 
it but we assumed it meant they didn t mind. We went on out 
while the Principal started the school electric power plant go 
ing. Since it would take fifteen minutes before the power could 
be used, we went with him to the office to make a call. Com 
ing out, we took with us two sixth-grade Hopi girls whom he 
suggested could hold lights and interpret for us. 

As we were passing the cable through the broken panes of 
the laundry to one of the girls, Elsie came out and asked, "Are 
you going to take pictures?" 

"Why, yes," said Mary. "That s what we were planning. 
Why?" 

"I don t think so," said Elsie. 

"Why not? Why is that?" 

"We just don t care to, that s all." 

"This will be a scientific picture, to explain the life of In- 
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dians today. These children study from books with pictures in 
them." I knew I was spelling it out, but it was hard to know 
how much to explain. "We are making pictures that will be 
used in schools." 

"Yes, yes, I know about all that," Elsie interrupted, some 
what impatiently. "But we just don t want it. If you want to be 
friendly with us, you can come up to the mesa, but you must 
leave your cameras behind." 

"You mean us or anybody?" asked Mary. 

"I mean you," she said. 

"But we ve been up several times," said Mary. 

"Yes, I ve seen the car many times, and I wonder why." 

"But such a film will be for the good of the Indians. It will 
explain their problems. The pueblo of San Domingo asked a 
photographer to come there to explain some of their situation 
to people in the Government." 

"That s what everybody says: It s for the good of the In 
dian! Now we don t trust anybody." 

"You ought to make a difference," I said, "between those 
who are just tourists and people like ourselves who are serious 
scientific workers." 

"Well, if you want to be friendly with us, just stay off the 
reservation." 

By this time, Mary was thoroughly angry. "I don t see why 
you feel that way when you are willing to come here and use 
these Government facilities." 

Elsie answered with venom, "That s the trouble with all you 
White people who work for the Government you think you 
own everything." 

"We have permission from Chief Charlie to photograph on 
Second Mesa. I explained at great length to him, and Leslie 
interpreted." 

"Well, Charlie is my uncle. I will see him tonight." 

"Then there s no use in our going up again, for you will get 
him to withdraw permission?" 
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"Yes, I will," Elsie answered. "But," with hauteur, "I haven t 
time to talk any more, for I m busy." And she went back inside 
the laundry. 

All this was said in a dialogue of cold fury, while the little 
girls giggled nervously and the other women pressed against the 
window watching our expressions. What we didn t know was 
that Elsie wasn t a regular citizen of Second Mesa at all, but 
worked most of the time in Winslow. Probably she had been 
seething under White obloquy suffered in the course of her 
work there and was venting her spite on us. Perhaps, too, she 
was glad to gain prestige in the sight of the other women. 

To us it was the final snub. Furthermore, we were ex 
tremely shaky as to our rights in the whole question. Should 
one conduct research with or without the consent of the re 
searched? We were confident that the film would be shown to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and that it would secure some 
aid; it was bitter, indeed, to be rejected by the very group we 
wished to help. We had asked permission from the Superin 
tendent of the Agency, who had said we could film anything 
on Government property, from the Principal of the school, and 
from the Chiefs of the villages. But did the Hopi technically 
own all land on the reservation, including the Government 
school? Was the laundry theirs by right, or only as a privilege? 
Of course, even if we were technically entitled to film them, 
with or without their consent, we wouldn t secure worthwhile 
pictures of victims who were greatly distressed or angry at the 
process. 

The Principal explained that we should have had a Govern 
ment car, or have been introduced by the Superintendent. 
Otherwise the Indians would believe nothing we said and would 
merely conclude that we were going to coin money from picture 
sales. He cited the case of a visiting college professor who had 
bought forty dollars worth of handwoven plaques for fifteen 
dollars cash and the promise of the rest; he had had to be forci 
bly brought back to the reservation to return the plaques. 
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We thanked the Principal and his wife for their unfailing 
kindness and walked back in the brilliant sunlight to the car, 
parked in a space where the orange mesa loomed imperturbably 
overhead. 

"Well, that ends it," said Mary. "Well drive over to Zuni 
and Taos and the Rio Grande pueblos. Maybe we can settle 
down there. Anyway, we might as well see what they re like." 

It was a pleasant interlude. Mile after mile the dirt road led 
eastward toward New Mexico, past Ship Rock, its stone prow 
so strangely beached at last in the desert, rising at last to hills 
of pine and juniper, and sloping again past great tawny rocks in 
bizarre forms. In the Mission at Ganado, smartly dressed young 
Navahos far from their hogans were taking up O. Henry in 
their English class. In Zuni, the katchinas in the plaza were 
passing out an assortment of kitchen ware and packaged gro 
ceries. Zuni was possible, but perhaps it was too near to Gallup; 
anyway, to us the life there seemed to have gone flat somehow. 
Acoma, presiding so proudly over the far plains beneath, its 
heights to be reached only by a footpath up the cliff, was in 
deed impressive; but at the top one found only a museum piece 
a tiny pool of life drying slowly up under the desert sun, for 
most of the villagers found it more convenient to live in the 
plains at the bottom. As for most of the other pueblos, their 
very appearance was depressing. If they were near a city, the 
villagers seemed to have taken on the most unprepossessing as 
pects of White culture they were suburban slums catering to 
the tourist trade; every day the women hawked ill-made little 
bits of pottery along Highway 66. 

At first sight, though, we knew why the tiered pueblo of 
Taos, backed by blue sky and snow-crowned mountain, was so 
famous. It was late afternoon, and the slanting sun brought out 
all the sharp beauty of the clean lines of level piled on level. 
Here and there, four or five stories up, one saw the men of 
Taos, their cotton sheets flung like togas over their shoulders, 
out on the terrace surveying the plaza. But Taos, alas, lost its 
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romance next morning when we returned with the camera. 
There was an office for the village Governor where one regis 
tered, and there, posted on the wall, a scale of rates to cover all 
photographic contingencies: twenty-five dollars per day for mo 
tion pictures, five dollars for snapshots, and so on. Since Taos 
had been overrun with artists, one had to hire models on the 
union scale; they wouldn t allow their daily activities to be 
photographed, but were accustomed on command to strike a 
pose and lock themselves stock-still in it. 

We began to think tenderly once more of our Hopi. They 
might seem hard-headed, but at least they weren t commer 
cialized. Compared with the pueblos of easy virtue, they seemed 
men of integrity, honest and hardy. What if the access to their 
ways was rocky? That was the very reason for their retaining so 
much distinction as a separate group. They might have been a 
headache but they never were a bore. And if we could only 
succeed in recording what we had observed by this time We 
would go back and try once more. 
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ALTOGETHER there are three main Hopi 
-ZjL mesas, rising from the plain at some distance 
from one another. Since our base at Keams Canyon was at the 
eastern end of the line of three, nearest First Mesa, we had seen 
Third Mesa only once. On the height of Third Mesa was 
Oraibi, dreaming the centuries away, for people had lived there 
long before the Spaniards found them in 1540; at the foot was 
New Oraibi, the high school for the reservation, and Oraibi 
Club. After the fiascoes at First and Second Mesas, it didn t take 
a master mind to figure out that the final reel was running out. 
It was a little desperately, then, that we inquired around the 
village of New Oraibi for the Governor of the village. 

"You ladies wanted to see me?" asked the slight young man, 
walking toward us. He wore glasses and a baseball cap and 
might have been a schoolmaster who coached a team on the 
side, but he was far from resembling any Hopi Chief we had 
seen before. 

At thirty-three, Karl Johnson was not only able to become 
governor of New Oraibi, but to exercise considerable authority 
among Chiefs in the other villages. This he did partly by vir 
tue of a high bilingual ability, which he demonstrated in 
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speech-making at important meetings. Because he had been an 
orphan, one of three out of twenty-seven who survived a flu 
epidemic, he had been brought up by a Mennonite missionary. 
Then he had been sent to Ganado, the mission high school, and 
had gone for three years to a Los Angeles business college. In 
Los Angeles, he had worked as a chauffeur, elevator operator, 
and so on, but he ran up against racial prejudice and had come 
back to the village for good. For a time he ran the mail bus. 
The big traders in Winslow, the Hubbells, spoke of him as the 
most conscientious man they had ever employed. Now he was 
postmaster, village Governor, and did a little cattle-raising on the 
side. 

This explanation had better be good; if we couldn t get 
cooperation from Third Mesa we might as well go home. We 
started off by showing him some credentials in the way of 
articles and got a gleam out of him at that. He said afterwards 
that nobody else had ever bothered to present any sort of docu 
mentation of what they were proposing. We got a second gleam 
when we said we weren t interested in making a travelogue film 
or dressing the Indians up in costumes they had long since given 
up. We were free agents, we pointed out not from the Gov 
ernment or any organization free to portray the situation as it 
actually was. Much was known about Indians from the mis 
sionaries or the Government s or a researcher s point of view, 
but little was known about an Indian tribe from their own point 
of view. They had a story to tell about the modern Indian and 
his problems; let them form a committee and decide what it 
was to be. We knew how to make films and would put our 
techniques at their service. 

When Karl smiled we knew we had struck the right group 
at last and the right man. New Oraibi housed a number of dis 
sidents and progressives radicals, according to their enemies 
who would welcome such a chance. In addition, the Governor 
was young and intelligent enough to understand the project 
and to get his people to back it. He had to talk it over with 
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some of his advisers, he said. Then he would call a general 
council meeting and ask us to explain it to the people. But he 
thought well of the idea and would be our sponsor. 

It wasn t the heartiest invitation in the world, but it could 
do no harm to move the trailer over to New Oraibi right away. 

Packing up was no fitten occupation for Easter Sunday, but 
the council meeting was scheduled for Monday night. Back 
home they might be holding sunrise services and strolling 
about in gloves and veils. We were tying shut the cupboards 
to save the last of the glassware, burning debris, hauling baskets 
of tin cans to the dump by the trading post, and dragging in our 
two butane tanks. In a trice, about two o clock in the after 
noon, we had knocked the supporting blocks from under the 
front end of the trailer, had hitched it to the car, and went 
boiling westward down the road. Though we were considerably 
lighter than when we entered the canyon, there would be one 
awkward spot the road led in a steep spiral up a part of Second 
Mesa. 

The car creaked a bit, but all was going well. Then, around 
the third bend, the motor sputtered and chugged and left us 
with the great silence of the desert. 

Perhaps if we could back up and get up momentum we 
could get over the steep grade? But we were in a ticklish spot 
on the edge of the trail, with a commanding view of the un 
pleasant things erosion does to sharply sloping soil. It would 
take the skill of a truck driver and a mirror-image mind to back 
that trailer. As it was, in our zeal to avoid the gulf at our right, 
we had the trailer angled to the left in the best little road block 
Second Mesa had seen for a long while. 

At this impasse, two truckloads of our prospective new In 
dian sponsors from Third and Second Mesa appeared above us 
on the trail. They waited patiently for awhile until they saw 
that we were making their encirclement even more complete. 
Then they jumped out of their trucks to help. Well, they at 
least were in Easter finery, we saw, for they were bound for a 
dance on one of the other mesas, the men in their most bril- 
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liant headbands and silver belts, the women with ropes of tur 
quoise necklaces and bright shawls. 

Peter, who had the noble bearing of Indians of song and 
story, leveled his gaze at our fuel gauge. "Out of gas," he said. 

It was true that the gas was distressingly low; we hadn t been 
able to buy any on a Sunday. Still the gauge showed that the 
tank was a quarter full. But Peter shook his head and inclined 
his arm at the angle of the road. 

"Out of gas," he repeated. 

I took Mary aside. 

"This is certainly peachy. We make all the leading citizens 
miss the dance. That ought to endear us to them. Do you have 
a liter of gasoline on your person?" 

"Well, as a matter of fact, we do have some gasoline," Mary 
answered, "but I don t think we had better use it." 

"What, where, and why not?" 

"There s that gallon of special white gasoline we got for the 
Coleman lantern. But it cost extra, you know." 

"We don t quibble over a few cents in a situation like this," 
I told her kindly. "I ll help you save string all next week." 

The rest was easy. Peter poured, bowing his black hair in its 
crimson headband attentively over our gas tank to see that no 
drop spilled out. The engine ran cheerfully once more, and we 
turned into the Oraibi clubhouse grounds shortly after. 

One of the attractions of our new base, hospitably offered 
by Principal Rosenberg and his wife, was that we would 
be allowed to park the trailer among the trees near the club 
house. This was a handsome, rambling building in the pueblo 
style, with a comfortable living-room. It was distinguished by 
murals of corn-planting and herding, painted by a seventeen- 
year-old Hopi schoolboy, Charles Loloma. Then too, since we 
could take our meals at the club, which had an excellent Indian 
cook, we saw an end to our own narrowing menus and a be 
ginning to learning from the members of the club something of 
what they knew from year-round residence. 

They were an amiable group, these regulars. If they were not 
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exactly one big, happy family, nevertheless, they were very like 
a family, carping at one another s foibles and rejoicing at their 
good luck. Seventy miles from town, they were severally met 
on this island set among an alien people. To be sure, in the 
strict sense, there weren t many books here; but each man s life 
was spread before you, not portrayed by an imperfect narrator, 
but with all the vigor and color of the story in the making. To 
day we might swap yarns or lose fifteen cents in an impassioned 
game of rummy, but the pages were always varied there was 
always tomorrow s scandal or sudden death or hilarious joke. 

It was not that they were more unusual than the run of 
such groups elsewhere. There were several teachers in the 
Oraibi High School, a nurse in the Indian Service, and a brace 
of geologists looking for oil. It was just that in this circum 
scribed area all the action took place on stage so that each indi 
vidual emerged as a whole person. 

From time to time the scene was enlivened by subsidiary 
characters the four girls in the Model-T Ford on vacation; Chee 
Dodge, the aged Chief of the Navaho, and his lawyer son; Dr. 
Shimazu, the dentist, making the rounds of the four reserva 
tions in his bailiwick, a most intelligent and competent young 
man but, incidentally, a little overwhelmed by the size of his 
task; the famous missionary, Shine Smith, cracking sly jokes and 
tossing down on the floor for our inspection his latest collection 
of Navaho rugs; an artist, some Mormon traders, a couple of mil 
lionaire gentlemen farmers from California, and a major on 
leave. 

The poor major! He had only a couple of days, and he 
wanted to sketch some of the older pueblos. We offered him a 
ride which he innocently accepted. Suddenly, on a short cut 
over to Bacabi, the wind blew up and a sand storm took over. 
The dirt trail slowly filled; the car lost momentum and stopped. 
Gallantly the major got out to fight the sand. Did we have a 
shovel? Unfortunately, no, but we were willing to sacrifice a 
nice, shiny reflector. While the wind whipped stinging grains of 
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sand in our faces, all of us frantically tried to scoop handfuls 
away from the wheels enough to back out the way we had 
come. But that was one battle the major lost, for the sand slowly 
crept higher about the wheels. At last, Mr. Johnson, the geolo 
gist, towed us out with his truck; we had sand in our hair, on 
our eyelashes, up our nostrils; sand had driven deep into the nap 
recesses of our coats, and formed yellow mounds in our shoes. 

But that happened later. We spent the Monday after we ar 
rived scooping out a place in a small hill for the trailer s blue 
and silver bow. Meanwhile, Karl rode, like Paul Revere, up and 
down the mesas to invite the Chiefs and their spokesmen to a 
general council meeting that night at seven. 

Absentmindedly we were rushing through supper when Mr. 
Johnson, the geologist, laughed at us. 

"Here, you d better take it easy and save your strength. 
You ve got a long meeting ahead of you. Why, when they called 
a meeting about giving us permission to survey the country 
around here, they kept us up half the night. By the way, you 
want a little advice?" 

"What s that?" 

"Well, Indians don t know anything about contracts, and 
they don t take notes, and they don t keep any minutes of meet 
ings. They don t know a damn thing about writing, but they 
listen when you talk, sister! So be careful what you say. Don t 
make any promises unless you can live right up to the very last 
word, same as if you had five lawyers drawing up your re 
marks." 

We thanked him and dashed out to the meeting. It was to 
be held in an empty room back of the Post Office. Karl greeted 
us, but nobody else had come yet, so we helped to lay planks on 
empty chairs along the wall and built a fire. About eight, the 
first delegate, Emory, entered with his brother, seriously and 
with no banter, as if they were coming to church. Others came 
in until nearly nine then the meeting started. 

They spoke only in Hopi, and as they spoke the strange, 
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vowel-rich words, we watched them anxiously. By this time the 
wall was lined with men in dark shirts and blue jeans, their feet 
in ankle-high snug moccasins. Many wore headbands about 
their straight bobbed hair; a few wore earrings. 

We were called on to state the project, for Karl would in 
terpret what we had to say. We said essentially what we had 
told Karl before, except that, heeding Mr. Johnson s advice, we 
added that we would not promise any tangible results in the 
way of benefits. However, we would attempt to show the film 
to members of the Congressional Committee on Indian Affairs; 
we would show them the pictures and the script before we left; 
we would give them a print of the finished film. In cases of dis 
agreement among themselves, as to the facts or between their 
point of view and the Government s, we reserved the right to 
state the case as we saw it. 

Through the long meeting the talk went on. Each man 
made a lengthy statement while the others listened sinking 
their heads on their chests. Doodling took the form of pulling 
rare hairs out of chins or pinching flesh on hands. Once, in an 
angry flash, we were asked if we were not going to get rich 
from this. Well, we could answer that one convincingly! Like 
Galahad, our strength was as the strength of ten because our 
hearts were pure. Some of the other questions were harder to 
explain. What was our purpose? If we spoke of motion pic 
tures, that linked us up to Hollywood. And how was one to 
explain research to somebody who had read no books, gone to 
school if at all only briefly, who lacked most of the elementary 
concepts with which the ordinary definition starts. I believe 
Mary had to give up with that fellow by letting him think she 
was something like a writer of a National Geographic article he 
had once seen. The meeting broke up at last, at 3 A.M. 

It seemed, however, that we were in, mainly backed by 
New Oraibi and Chimopovy (Shungopovi), but perhaps the 
others would follow. 

Yes, we were in, all right right in the middle of the exas- 
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perating, touching, and amusing tangles of Hopi affairs. Every 
one wanted to point out his grievance. It was hard to make head 
or tail out of claims that dated back hundreds of years and 
those that were current, and to distinguish between purely local 
and individual quarrels and problems that concerned the whole 
tribe. Not only were the twelve Hopi villages often at odds with 
one another over ancient issues, but within a village of three 
hundred, faction was likely to be arrayed against faction. Once a 
Congressional committee came as near as Winslow to conduct 
a hearing. The committee must have been confused in the 
same way as we were when the Hopi spokesman conscientiously 
detailed the petty gripes and requests of each separate village. 

A committee of three Chiefs and a couple of advisers took 
us on a conducted tour in a pick-up truck to show us some of 
the points of dispute. Here was a sheep dip at a site the Hopis 
didn t want, an earth dam that didn t catch water. Each stop 
came to be a regular routine. We piled out of the cab of the 
truck; the committee piled out of the rear. I whipped out my 
notebook while Mary set up her camera. 

"I wish to make a statement," Roger began. He had for 
merly been Governor of New Oraibi, and a leader of the op 
position to the Government s stock reduction program. When 
he was imprisoned, the owners of cattle stopped holding out. 

"It was in 1915 that I first came to this area. I developed 
this well, then, and ran cattle on this range. I worked hard to 
get a herd up, came down here miles from the village every 
morning and pumped water for them. In 1915 I had four hun 
dred in my herd because I could go as far as the Executive Or 
der of 1882 for grazing lands to Salt Springs and Red Lake. 

"However, slowly I reduced my herd because the Navaho 
began to infiltrate began to steal and kill my sheep, so that I 
had to bring them in nearer. Then there were too many of them 
for the more limited range, so I had to cut them down. Just be 
fore the forced reduction by the Government I had two hun 
dred thirty-one head. 
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"Now, they ve cut me to nine head. They said I had this 
pickup truck (but I just break even on it). I have seven chil 
dren dependent on me, two grown. Such a program has been 
received by the Hopi with bitterness. 

"Thirty years ago the Government said, Why don t you 
raise sheep and cattle? Many of us worked hard to build up a 
big herd. 

"All at once there were too many. As they grew fat, the 
grass grew thin. Often there was no grass. 

" All right, we said, we ll range far out from the mesa 
where the grass is high. 

"But the Government said, Too late. You can graze now 
only what you grazed on before one-fourth of your reservation 
District 6. They put up a fence. 

"Then they told us, Tou see? Two sheep for every blade of 
grass. To save the land we must cut the stock in half. We will 
give each man a permit for so many sheep, no more. 

"We were taught in earlier days that we were living in a 
free country. Now we are almost lazy there s no joy in just 
following a few head." 

By the time Roger finished we were as indignant as he. 
However, when we talked with the Agency Superintendent, we 
were able to see how typically complex the land-economic prob 
lem was. What was a conscientious administrator to do? Pro 
vide more land? How? It would be folly to rob the encircling 
Navaho Reservation, for Navaho lands were already too con 
stricted for their own numbers. Buy more land elsewhere? That 
would be expensive and, besides, the Hopi loved their mesas 
and wouldn t leave. Encourage the able Hopi to earn their own 
economic way off the reservation? Like Karl they might find 
themselves handicapped by education and race. Or should the 
Government get out altogether in the course of time? Well, 
there were ancient treaties guaranteeing land and certain serv 
ices that would somehow have to be fulfilled. 

In the end we had to say to the Hopi, "Yes, yes, granted that 
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one of the dams isn t in the right place and Jacob didn t get his 
permit to graze and the new road ought to go near Second 
Mesa. But this is going to be a twenty-minute film. You ll have 
to learn to leave out the details and concentrate on the main 
problems, like the whole question of how you are all to make a 
living. 

"Then, you ought not to confine yourselves to complaints. 
The Congressmen and the Indian Service have heard nothing 
else. Get together and think what should be done about these 
problems. Boil it down to three short statements, and we ll con 
clude our film with your own words about the positive things 
you want." 

The Hopi leaders agreed and held meetings to decide what 
should be said. Meanwhile, in contrast to our previous frustra 
tions in filming, all went smoothly. One area was forbidden 
we must not take any of the religious dances, but otherwise we 
began to get smiles from the people of New Oraibi, at least, 
when we showed up with a camera. Reel after reel, the yellow 
packets of film were mailed to Los Angeles for processing. 

And reel after reel as they trickled back to us, the showings 
took their place in the recreational life of Oraibi Club, along 
with life-or-death games of rummy and the long evenings of 
talk. 

The first reels, though, introduced the mysterious Affaire 
Light Leak. 

Mary was complacently watching the subtle shades of the 
desert scenes and the brilliant blues and scarlet of some Hopi 
herders, when she screamed in anguish, "Look at that!" 

"What?" we all asked, startled. 

"Light leaks! Oh, and there s another," she moaned. 

"You d never notice it," Mr. Johnson loyally assured her. 

But it was hard to ignore the orange flashes that at intervals 
disfigured some of the best scenes, not only of this but of most 
of the remaining reels. Mary grew more and more distraught. 
She wrote the Los Angeles laboratory a sharp letter telling them 
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to be more careful in handling her film. They wrote back po 
litely suggesting that she was being careless in loading in view 
of the strong desert sun. After that, one got used to seeing Mary 
emerge gasping from closets where she had been loading cam 
eras in the dark. The flashes went on. She taped all edges of her 
cameras, began to send the film to Rochester for processing, en 
tered into long discussions with Eastman technical experts, 
switched to Ansco in disgust, and threatened to sue everybody. 
Incidentally, the reason for the light leaks never appeared. They 
just disappeared after we went back East. 

"I weep for you," the Walrus said, "I deeply sympathize/ 
"But," I added plaintively, "it certainly complicates matters. The 
script will probably be stinkaroo." 

"I don t see why." 

"Well, then I make a list of all perfect shots without light 
leaks, since you re insisting that this be photographically per 
fect. Then I fit these scraps and tags together so that they make 
a statement that will seem accurate to the Indians, the Govern 
ment, and ourselves. Finally, I stir this concoction and pepper 
well with film devices" 

"Don t whine," said Mary. "Who has to supply those film 
devices? You have a brain wave that calls for item: one snake 
slithering into hole, then: one horned toad in sand. Who has to 
stalk the snake and focus on his tonsils?" 

"You done right well with the snake a fearsome effect," I 
admitted. "But you could hardly miss on the horned toad, could 
you?" I was referring to the plague we suffered after the word 
went around Oraibi School that we wanted one. Every day for 
days there was a tap on our trailer door and a little boy over 
come with shy pride held out just what we had always wanted 
another horned toad. 

"That reminds me. You ve got a line in the script about And 
when at last the skies darken with water. What you want there 
is a close-up of raindrops falling on sand?" 

"That s right the camera doesn t see anything, just a patch 
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of dry sand, then, zingo, a few drops, the first drops of the 
shower on that same square foot or so of sand. Dramatic." 

So we went out behind the club to get this shot. 

"What in the world are you doing now?" asked Mrs. John 
son. All she could see was the camera on the tripod, directed 
down at a lone and level square of sand. By this time I had a 
pan of water to supply shower effects. 

Although we explained what we were after, Mrs. Johnson 
was .disappointingly irreverent about the whole procedure. She 
snickered when the water spilled out of the pan in one gush, 
like the Johnstown flood, rather than in a delicate sprinkle, 
while Mary fumed about the bother of finding another spot of 
sand and setting up the camera again. Then I tried slinging 
water out of a coke bottle, but that made an unrealistic curving 
pattern on the sand. 

"Ah ha, I ll make like a Chinese laundryman, then/ I an 
nounced. Taking a deep draft of water in my mouth, I snubbed 
Mrs. Johnson s unseemly gibes with silence. When Mary, op 
posite me, signalled, I expelled the water through my teeth. As 
a result, she not only got some effective footage, she stood her 
ground when the desert shower caught her in the face while 
her eye was squinted to the view finder. 

The welkin rang with our amusement, but Mary mopped 
herself off and said, "You both have a slapstick sense of humor." 

"It s only that I need practice," I assured her. "It is Not by 
Books Alone that one learns these skills." 
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THE sun had slipped behind the mesa. While 
the far ridges were silhouetted black against the 
pumpkin light, the hills nearby were laved in lavender. Infalli 
ble sign of evening: at the next square little house they had 
taken inside the old blind man who sat all day propped against 
the adobe wall, his head sunken on his chest. We sat in the 
living-room of the club, talking the Johnsons, Dr. Shimazu, 
the dentist, and Kennedy, who taught in the high school. 

The game was to needle Kennedy into a discourse. Kennedy 
was part Irish, part Jewish, part Cherokee Indian, and wholly 
inimitable. No one else knew these Hopi children so well or 
was better loved by them. No one was a better boogie-woogie 
dancer or a better raconteur. But it was no use asking him any 
direct questions; he would turn these off with some short an 
swer. Yet if we all interchanged enough garbled information 
and preposterous theories, the ruse was sure to work. As we 
wondered whether the Indians were sincere in their religious 
dances, I could see out of the corner of my eye, Kennedy s long 
legs unfolding, his sandalled feet slap to the floor. 

"There s only two reasons why these Indians have their 
dances: for entertainment purposes and for sexual, and that s 
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the only two kinds in the world there are/ he burst out. There 
was a thoughtful, almost a shocked silence. 

Somebody asked, "Then what do you think should be done 
about maintaining and encouraging them?" 

"Oh, the Colliers were here and they had the romantic 
point of view about how wonderful the Hopi Way is, but if 
you live here a while you can see that the only hope the kids 
have is to get off the mesa and forget all that stuff. That s what 
I try to do in my teaching give them something that will make 
them independent of all that so they ll grow up to do more than 
sit on their cans and herd sheep and hell around. That s what 
Don says you ask him that he d be a different man today if the 
old men hadn t spoiled him, ruined his life." 

He went on to tell about some of the more salty Hopi 
dances. 

"We went over here to Shipaulovi with Miss Mitchell, the 
social science teacher, and Miz Hurd, the supervisor. We had to 
wait until three in the morning before the damn thing started, 
but when it did, it was good. Some of the Shipaulovi women 
offered them seats on the maidens bench, but no, they were 
too polite and said, Oh, no, no, we ll sit right here, and they 
planked themselves down smack under the ladder where the 
katchinas came down. 

"First thing I knew there was a sort of silence came over 
everybody and so (when I m in Rome I do as the Romans do) 
I quieted down, too, but Miss Mitchell and Miz Hurd, they 
went right on ssp - sssping to each other the way women do. 
Then, bang! one of them half-nekkid katchinas fell the whole 
length of the ladder, almost in Miss Mitchell s lap. I formed 
the words, I think they re goin to fight, and those two women, 
they just scuttled over to the maidens bench. 

"It was a good thing, too, because you never saw such go 
ings-onthere were about seventy-five dancers and a hundred 
and fifty spectators in that one little kiva. The women were 
choosing the men and stamping and moaning and carrying on, 
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and those katchinas were waving their naked behinds in Miz 
Hurd s face. I like to died to see their expressions. The katchinas 
were forcing all the women to dance, and they couldn t get out 
of it, being on the maidens bench with the rest, but as soon 
as they could get away, they did. 

"I guess that s one experience they ll never forget, cause 
that s when the women choose the men they want to sleep with 
that night. Course a dance like that happens only when they re 
initiating a new kiva. I ve only seen two in the three years I ve 
been here. 

"One time Mrs. Carrol, the superintendent s wife, fainted 
at a dance. She was sitting right up near the roof, sort of 
hunched up under one of the beams. There was an awful 
crowd there, too, and we d been waiting a long time. She says, 
I m goin to faint, and Ralph says, Tor heaven s sake, don t 
faint now, but she slipped down, and fell right in the middle 
of the katchinas stomping around there. They didn t pay her 
no mind, neither, just went right on. Her husband had to go 
out and drag her in and sit her on a bench till she sort of come 
to. 

"I don t never go to a dance less I m invited. Usually one 
of the kids or someone will tell me to come and then I ll go." 

"And do they feel insulted if they ask you and you don t 

go?" 

"No, not so much that. But they asked me one night when 
I had promised to go to Keams for a party. So I told them I d 
come around eleven on the way home. After the party was 
over, we stopped in, and they d saved one of the best dances 
for me, toward the end. I left around three, but I heard after 
ward that they d prepared a big breakfast for me. I was sorry, 
but I guess they thought I had gone to someone else s house. 

"One morning, though, I went in, and they had premature 
lamb for breakfast, whole, with the head on turned sideways 
and the feet sticking straight up. I liked to vomit but I took 
something to eat some of that corn on the cob that they roast 
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and then dry and then add water to till it s like fresh corn when 
you eat it. 

"When they invite you to a meal, they really clean things 
up around there. When you just drop in on them, it s dirty 
with trash lying around, but if you re invited, they just scrub 
that place. They put a cloth on the table, and God knows where 
they get china, but they do. 

"Miss Mitchell that was here, she knew how to handle them. 
She d go up to Oraibi and say, Now, I ll be back in two hours, 
and I want to see this place cleaned up all those filthy, dirty 
piles off that roof. And, you know, all those men would go to 
work just so meek; they d really clean things up. No one knows 
what Miss Mitchell did for Oraibi, in addition to her regular 
work, too." 

From long residence Kennedy came to know quite a little 
about the Navaho as well as the Hopi. Since the Navaho 
Reservation surrounded the Hopi, they were a familiar sight 
in town, riding in to have their bags of wool weighed at the 
trading post. Once, too, we had ridden out eighteen miles with 
the missionary on his visit to a clump of hogans. We had been 
touched then to see how at cross purposes were the missionary 
and the heathen. It seemed to be only the hundred quilt blocks 
that each Navaho got for attending service that induced a sullen 
score of them to sit while the arching mud walls rang with our 
rendition of "Lead Kindly Light" in Navaho. So when Kennedy 
offered to take us to see a Navaho squaw dance we were de 
lighted, especially since we might see the Navahos "at home" 
in one of their own ceremonies. For the squaw dance is a court 
ship dance and the chief means by which the young members 
of this wandering group can meet and know each other. 

Shine Smith brought in word to the club that there were 
three squaw dances being held that night, but that we d be 
most likely to find the whereabouts of the one near Pinon. 
What with stopping to pick up a San Domingo Indian (who 
was coming to the dance to sell turquoise necklaces), and losing 
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the way, and going back three times to the trading post to wake 
the sleepy guard for new directions, we finally found the dance 
by following fresh wagon tracks four miles off in the wilds. 

Some distance away we shut off the motor, got out of the 
car, and listened for a moment to the wild singing. Young boys 
were silhouetted against the big fire, singing "coyote" chant, a 
refrain that was repeated endlessly while each chorus member 
in turn took up the solo that formed the transition to the next 
repetition. 

It was a dramatic scene a huge bonfire of cedar logs in 
the center, around which formed a circle of waiting Indians 
in blankets, wearing tight blue jeans and multi-colored satin 
shirts cinched with their best silver belts, and big stovepipe hats 
on long, yarn-bound hair. Other bonfires outlined the edge of 
the dance circle. Near these old women slept; a horse pawed 
impatiently; covered wagons loomed against the firelight; now 
and again a shower of sparks would rise in the darkness as a 
log burned and fell. The tall standing figures looked at us 
covertly from the lee of a blanket, but no one spoke. For nearly 
three hours the coyote serenade went on. Once a black- 
mustached Indian policeman with a pistol in his holster padded 
up and noiselessly collared a quiet drunk near us. 

Around midnight the medicine man in a long white sheep 
skin came over to the fire and got together a new choral group. 
This new chant signalled the start of the dance: it was a call 
to the maidens to come out of their covered wagons. Pretty soon 
an eight-year-old girl with a spruce wand came toward us, 
accompanied by an old woman. Kennedy saw her coming. 

"If she asks me to dance, you hold on to me and make it 
seem like you re never agoin to let me go." 

Sure enough the girl tugged Kennedy s arm, but we tugged 
back. The San Domingo Indian kept his beautiful expression 
of indifference to all worldly matters. Kennedy gave the girl 
thirty-five cents, and she turned away to find somebody else 
with whom to start the dance. From time to time, a girl stepped 
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out of the doe line, angled her electric flashlight around until 
she found the boy she wanted, then darted to him and held 
his blanket or belt as a sign she wanted him to dance with 
her. If he accepted, he followed her to the edge of the dance 
circle. 

There they joined a line of about fifteen couples and shuffled 
in procession to the music of the chant. While the girls hardly 
seemed to do more than walk, the boys pranced quite vivaciously. 
After a short time a boy might draw a girl in under his blanket 
and they would dance in unison a sign of an engagement. 
There was much changing of partners, with the boys paying 
the girls off when they were dismissed. 

To us it was a quiet dance romantic but almost inhibited, 
as if all emotions were stylized, in curious contrast to the wild 
cacophony of the chant and the sweep of a desolate country 
reached by a score of converging trails through greasewood and 
sand. 

Mr. Johnson stopped in the schoolyard when he saw us 
carrying the big recording machine. 

"Where you going? Want some help with that?" 

"You are my beau ideal," I assured him. "All muscles, charm, 
and helpfulness." 

"Not for much longer," he answered, trailing us to the 
schoolhouse. "They tell it in the hustings that you re about 
through around here." 

"That s right. One week more. It s all over but the shouting 
and a little of the shooting. We re going to record some Hopi 
folk songs now." 

Since we intended to use Hopi chants and folk songs for 
background music, we had asked three little Chimopovy children 
to sing for recordings. Once we got them huddled around the 
microphone, they sang the Hopi melodies beautifully a little 
out of breath toward the end, but with such delighted nudges 
and shouts of laughter when we played the record back for 
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them! As for the chants, luckily the older boys in Kennedy s 
dormitory knew most of them, so we were able to record this 
much, at least, of what we had seen. 

Just when we were ready to do the final scenes, Mary got 
a wire (by telephone from Winslow to the Agency at Keams, 
then to the Oraibi Club) that her mother was seriously ill in 
Florida. We both went there by plane: the bulk of the film so 
far completed could be cut and edited there. By the time we 
came back we would have the film in shape to show the Hopi. 

There was quite a temptation not to come back at all. In 
terms of footage very little remained to be filmed. However, 
what was left were the final remarks by the Hopi leaders them 
selves on what the group felt about three problems the land- 
economic situation, health, and education and a summing-up 
statement by Karl. While this material could have been sup 
plied by a narrator and recorded at the sound lab, the film as 
a whole would gain in force and veracity if the Hopi spoke for 
themselves. True, this would mean a serious technical defect, 
since we couldn t synchronize the lips exactly to the statements, 
but still we felt it essential to record the Hopi s own views about 
their major issues. 

Besides, like Robert Frost, we had promises to keep. To 
many on the mesas this had been a very doubtful project 
(probably nothing would come of it the bahana again and his 
pretty words), and our sponsors would lose face if we didn t 
show up. It was not a case of filling a contract to the letter, 
but what was far more difficult carrying out all those agree 
ments we had spoken of in the flush of our first meetings. 

So when we went back in late August it was with some 
complacency that we checked them off: the recording of the 
final statements; the council meeting, at which we showed the 
edited and cut film to the Hopi; the submission of the script 
for accuracy to the Agency Superintendent, and the same to 
the Hopi representatives. Several conditions had to wait until 
later, but they, too, were finally checked off: a showing of the 
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complete film with sound track to personnel of the Indian Serv 
ice and to members of the Congressional Committee for Indian 
Affairs, and, last of all, providing the Hopi representatives with 
a sound print of their own. 

We were to leave the day after the Snake Dance. Since all 
of the filming was over, we shared the general holiday mood 
the reservation began to assume at this time. The desert trails 
from Winslow and Flagstaff, usuallv as unfrequented as the 
paths of righteousness, were clouded with the dust of visitors 
cars. It was unheard of for there to be a housing shortage at 
Oraibi half of the houses on top of the mesa and several at the 
bottom were empty but the night before the Snake Dance, 
cars were drawn up fender to cowl in the schoolhouse yard, 
every room at the club was taken, and some tourists were camp 
ing out. 

Second Mesa, where the dance was to be held, had blos 
somed out with signs "To the Snake Dance," and "To the 
Exhibition," and even with a space for parking cars, which 
was already partly filled when we arrived. Indian Service 
officials were handing out mimeographed sheets. These told 
visitors that the Snake Dance was a prayer for rain and gave 
them the main facts about the Hopi, as well as some firm words 
about showing respect for the ceremony and remembering that 
they could come to the reservation only as guests of the Hopi. 

Everyone was converging on the village plaza in Chimopovy. 
Although it was early yet, we felt ourselves lucky to get one 
of the choice seats. These were on the edge of the rooftop of 
one of the one-story houses lining the four sides of the plaza. 
There we sat dangling our legs over the edge with the rest and 
watching the crowd. It suddenly seemed strange that here, for 
once in this primitive setting, were so many more Whites than 
Indians. Beside me was a trio of men of distinction in hand 
some tweeds. Over on the rooftops opposite I could see Peter 
in his brightest headband with a visiting dignitary from Wash 
ington, who had his arm around Peter, apparently to show what 
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buddies they all were together. A group of youngsters from a 
dude ranch sat crosslegged, below us, around the edge of the 
square. One of them, a stolid girl in jeans, never even moved 
when, later, one of the snakes escaped from the writhing mass 
in the center and flicked across her tanned legs. Here and there, 
by scraps of their Army gear, one could distinguish former 
soldiers among young Indians in the audience. 

Mostly, though, the Hopi men wore their best satin shirts, 
purple and grey and magenta; the women, their brightest crim 
son shawls. It might be true that they had a cash income of 
only a couple hundred dollars a year, but one wouldn t guess 
it from the ropes of turquoise necklaces, the heavy silver belts, 
the bracelets thickset with turquoise stones of a far better 
quality than any to be bought at a trading-post, many of which 
were heirlooms. Some of the women wore the traditional leg 
gings and long tunics, but these were the first we had seen for 
months. 

Since the wait was long, everybody had time to scan the 
rooftops minutely. Whites and Indians alike wore dark sun 
glasses, for the torrid sun stared down from a deep blue sky, 
and the square lines of an adobe house would waver in the 
heat. The prayers would have to be potent, indeed, to bring rain 
on such a day. 

Over in the doorway of one of the houses one tourist was 
sitting, or rather, holding court, as from a howdah on an 
elephant s back. Someone said she was a rich woman from 
California who fancied herself a Friend of the Indians. A 
woman of about fifty, she was dressed in white, expensively, 
but for some reason which one couldn t quite place seemed 
slightly out of another era. Some Hopi mothers and their 
children were grouped about her. From time to time she reached 
in the white wool bag she carried and flung a handful of some 
thing to the group before her. 

"What is it, what in the world has she got there?" I asked. 

But in a moment we saw. She was throwing candy kisses, 
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molasses kisses in twisted paper wrappers. Somehow this gesture 
only reminded me painfully of our own first attempts to buy 
the regard of the Hopi. It was indeed to their credit that they 
could not be bought, and that in spite of years of receiving a 
pittance from the Indian Service, they still retained dignity and 
integrity in their relations with Whites. 

The dance itself is one of the few genuine spectacles left. 
Beside it, the Gallup Ceremonials seem just another Chamber 
of Commerce pageant. The crowd had told itself knowingly 
that the snakes were fakes, that most of them were bullsnakes 
and roadrunners, not rattlers, and anyway if they were real 
rattlers, they had been defanged or the Hopi probably had a 
serum or something. Nevertheless, from the time of the first 
chant of the dancers in procession, belief fell upon the crowd. 
From then on until sundown it was hushed and intent when 
a dancer s hand reached into the mass of intertwined snakes, 
when each dancer mouthed the snake s wildly twisting body and 
the darting fangs flicked toward his face. Then as the snakes 
in the center were speeding swiftly away to a more incon 
spicuous spot, the crowd marvelled at how neatly the snake 
handler captured even the swiftest and added it to the unquiet 
skein which dangled from his left hand. 

Only when the last dancer had filed out of the square did 
normal disbelief return. Then it was comforting to fall into the 
ways one knew; for instance, to stop in at the exhibition and 
buy a plaque or one of the paintings of Fred Kabotie, the Hopi 
Guggenheim Fellow. The little girls whose songs we had re 
corded rushed to greet us, and seizing as many hands as we 
had free walked us all over the village. So it was that long after 
the tourists had gone I saw, just at the edge of the mesa, one of 
the Hopi prostrate in prayer toward the setting sun. 

And so, Fadeout. Let the last footage click through to the 
end of the reel, cap the lens, and fit the camera in its carrying 
case. What did we have there in the reel cans an accurate 
record and a faithful transcription? Had we adjusted the range 
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so that the pictures in the mind were exactly superimposed over 
the pictures outside? And if Social Documentary Films had been 
lucky enough really to document, to come close to the intangible, 
and focus sharply upon the shifting traces of men in their 
infinitely complex relationships, what in the world was it all 
for? Chiefly for the laughs, perhaps, and this might be enough. 
But for the person who makes a film there s always the renew 
ing hope that this time he ll make it put away in his reel cans 
the living totality of the situation. Thus to reduce the gap across 
time and between people who differ. 
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